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This issue is centred on the idea of sexuality, which is so 

intrinsic to the cinema. We received a diverse range of responses, covering both 
contemporary and classical cinema, mainstream and avant-garde. 

In addition, it contains 2006 loronto International Film Festival reviews, many of deserving films 
that will sadly never find distribution. I he issue also features a recent tribute to Robin Wood which 
took place In May 2006 at Vbrk University, Foronto. We wish to add our congratulations to Robin and 
publicly thank him for his immense contributions to film criticism. 

Robin, Andrew Britton and the two of us shared ideas and inspired each other to pursue serious 
critical writing at the time when it was not particularly fashionable with the academic world. We 
thank Robin for this, and his friendship and support. 



Ingrid Bergman 
in Rosselini's Pear 


Celebrating Rossellini 2006 marked the centenary of Roberto Rossellini and we wish to acknowl- 
edge his e.\traordinary contribution to the cinema. The recent extensive retrospective of Rossellini's 
work at Cinematheque Toronto offered an opportunity to more fully appreciate the diversity of his 
work and the range of its accomplishments. Rossellini's identification with neo-realism overwhelms 
his reputation as an innovative filmmaker and creative artist. As an auteur, Rossellini was consistent 
in his humanism; he was committed to reinventing the world after WW II, reaffirming the necessity 
of a spirituality within the natural world and an emotional generosity to all aspects of human life. 
Rossellini's cinema is at base one of ideas and intelligence. The war film trilogy, Rome Open 
i'/it}', Piiisnn, Ciernuniy Year Zero, present the raw emotions that were apart of the 
reality of war and its aftermath. These films have strong affiliations with the 
melodrama. Fhis continues in the director-actor collaborations with Anna 
Magnani and Ingrid Bergman. Although these works employ conventions of 
the melodrama and specifically gender issues, they move beyond the constraints 
of the genre into a form that is more personal and arguably more experimental. 
Ironically the Bergman films, while evidencing Rossellini's commitment to realist 
aesthetics through the use of location, improvisation and a largely non-professional 
supporting cast, depend heavily on a professional actor to give them weight and 
meaning. .Space does not permit a fuller discussion hut, suffice it to say, the 
Rossellini-Bergman collaborations, as Andre Bazin understood, completely rethink 
the parameters of narrativity and documentation. 

Rossellini remained consistent with his concerns with exploring 
human potential and endeavour in his late works, such as 
Socrates, Blaise Pascal and The Rise of Louis XIV. I hese 
^ films redefine notions of performance, storytelling and 
the relationship between personal and social history 
\ and again speak of his fearlessness and audacity in 
B dealing with form and content. 

H The Rossellini retrospective reaffirmed our admira- 
tion and respect for this great filmmaker whose work 
provides many pleasures. It also reminded us of the 
cinema's centrality to human life. 

— Florence Jacobowitz and Richard Lippe 
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The Silent, Black Centre 
in the Early Features of 

CLAIRE DENIS 

KATHARINE ASALS 

(pour la fomille Verna) 


French films, like French culture, have a reputation on the 
international circuit for bein^ talky, exhibiting the cleverness of 
exchange, a love of debate. Within this tendency towards ele- 
gantly wordy, intellectually demanding work*, the films of 
Claire Denis show a distinctively laconic, understated aesthet- 
ic, with an approach of quiet, pondering observation of the 
human body, the soma observed in space. Her narratives are 
loose — based more on impressions and small moments than 
plot. Scenes give some of the pieces of the puzzle, but leave 
many things unexplained, disconnected. She builds an aura of 
mystery and sexual charisma around many of her central charac- 
ters, relying more on a cinematic contemplation of gesture and 
expression, without the psychological exposition of dialogue- 
heavy work and traditional shot/counter-shot filmmaking. Of 
this often silent, somatic approach Denis herself has said, 'M'm 
not saying this as a joke: capturing bodies on film is the only 
thing that interests me".2 Unusual in any filmmaker, male or 
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female, is that her j;aze is directed largely towards the male 
body — however, it is perhaps most surprising to find a woman 
filmmaker whose films are more about men than about 
women. 

This paper will look at Denis' first three feature films: 
Chocolut (1988), S'en font hi mart (1990), and rut pus soninwil 
(1993), all of which reveal this early emphasis on silent obser- 
vation of bodies in space, all of which are marked by a sense of 
sexual tension and possibility. More particularly, these three 
films focus on and observe black men in some of the central 
roles. What interests me here is that, while the regard directed to 
the black men in these films can be seen as one of fetishization, 
of eroticizing the black male body, it can also be understood to 
be crucial to Denis' narrative strategy — the establishment of 
physical presence through camera being one of firmly locating 
the character within the viewer's identification process. To cen- 
ter her films on a marginalized people is a tricky prospect for 



a white female — and there is room for many interjiretations 
and misunderstandings between the intentions of the film- 
maker and the eye of the beholder. It is always possible that 
for all of her carefully thought out considerations in the way 
she films Africans and blacks, the historical trappings that 
weigh on these relationships will forever shape what is possi- 
ble from her position. 

.Amongst contemporary European filmmakers there is an 
increasingly visible tendency in the work of sensitive white lib- 
erals — a preoccupation with the portrayal of outsiders and 
immigrants in the country, and the legacy of colonialism. 
.Apparent is the need to address the relationship with immigra- 
tion in general, but also specifically with ex-colonial subjects in 
modern France, to evoke on film the contemporary, post-decol- 
onization landscape, and the complex encounters between 
Africa and France. Fhis impulse can be clearly seen in works 
such as (Jhic liuonnii, Lu rromesse, and of course, Lu liuitic. 
Within the white European's approach to the legacy of colo- 
nialism, what is often apparent is an obsession with the 
hideousness of this shadow of white society — perhaps guilt, but 
maybe even a morbid fascination with these more obvious, 
pointed examples of racism. Fhis is sometimes not so much 
about the lived experience of the Other, about black people's 
lives, but is in some ways more about the white self, about the 
diseased portion of one's own society. Frequently these post- 
colonial films have a white hero as central character and 
"natives" serve as either unknowable Other, or as colourful 
backdrop.^ 

Denis reveals some of these tendencies, but she also pushes 
further into attempts to position the viewer more centrally, 
more directly within the black character's experience, deeper 
into an investment with their perspective. This is a complicat- 
ed choice, a troubled position, given who she is — a problem of 
which she is clearly cognizant. In interviews she responds 
always in a sophisticated and thoughtful way to these concerns. 
If there are known limitations — she is still a white person with 
a specific, historically, culturally loaded position — clearly there 
is a relevance to modern life in examining these relationships 
nonetheless, in continuing to think about them. Particular to 
these three films, is a kind of restitution of a black male pres- 
ence as a magnetic center. 

About her motivation for making films, Jonathan Komney 
asked her, in relation to S’vti font lu niort, "In that film particu- 
larly, but in many other films, you seem to be really interested 
in marginal worlds — people on the outskirts of society who are 
in a kind of underground. Is this part of a decision for you as a 
filmmaker...?". Denis answered: 

...I always consider that to make a film — all that energy, all 
that money — was to put the camera in the direction of the 
people I want to see and not the people I watch on TV... I 
feel like obliged to go to people that should be seen, that 
should be in the light. Because they are interesting, not only 
because they have had the hard life. Because I think they are 
worth it, you know?^ 

Part of her challenge in this is to present these "interesting" 
characters without putting words in their mouths, words she as 
a white woman cannot really know. 
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riiis leads us to the aesthetics that are distinct in l^enis — the 
lack of talkiness and the way the camera approaches the male 
image, the male body — a much more lingering, attentive, affec- 
tionate regard of the male than is usually seen. While this 
approach is seen in much of Denis' work — Bean Truviiil being 
perhaps the most e.xtreme example — the three films in consid- 
eration here are also centred upon black men, a further rarity in 
cinematic representation. 

While there is a sensuality suggested, an aestheticism gener- 
ated by the female gaze observing beautiful men, this is also rel- 
evant within the demands of the various narratives, reflecting 
the fascinations and desires of other characters in these films. 

While her secondary characters are often wordy, talkative 
chatterboxes, delivering some of the exposition of stories and 
situations, they also serve to convey a sense of the dialogue-lov- 
ing culture within which her more laconic central characters 
move and live. The silence of Protee and France, Jocelyn, 
Camille and Daiga, is highlighted in contrast to the talkative 
secondary characters — the crowd who arrive in Clwcolnt, 
Ardennes in S'eu font In mart, aunt Ira and the hotel owner in 
/ '(// piis sonnncil. 

Ihe storytelling approach in these films — using minimal 
dialogue and a camera that lingers on gesture and nuance of 
expression to establish and evoke the laconic central charac- 
ters — creates a charismatic and enigmatic center which we seek 
to know more about. Generally we know' little or nothing about 
the main characters in any concrete way — we guess at their 
motivations, thoughts, feelings. This effort required from the 
viewer encourages a stronger connection with the character's 
experience — the creation of studied mystery around the charac- 
ters leads to a curiosity and inquisitiveness vis-a-vis these char- 
acters' internal lives, and what is either outwardly visible or 
universal in their emotional response. Black people are allowed 
to exist without having words placed in their mouths, invoked 
instead by long holds on silent, inscrutable men, contemplat- 
ing their mysteries, the equivocal expressions of their interior 
lives. File camera's lingering manner a 1 low's for a charisma 
through mysterious presence to evolve or reveal itself in a way 
that w'ould not be possible if there were quick cutting or exten- 
sive dialogue. As they are silent, we watch them and imagine 
their thoughts, projecting a range of possible interior mono- 
logues, issues, on to them, in effect giving them a richness and 
complexity through their observed, enigmatic presence. 

In this silence there is also a hint of the noble, stoic indige- 
nous type, as there is also a sense of the foregrounding of black 
male beauty. However, though there is unquestionable beauty 
in these men, and long slow cinematic contemplations of their 
physical selves — particularly in Cliocolnt and I'ni pas siwimeil - 
this fact of their beauty also holds its place in the narrative, it 
is part of the story. The focus on the physicality of the person 
is relevant and deliberate, not merely a self-indulgence — these 
stories do have significant elements of attraction, fascination, 
and forbidden desire. All of these layers of the nature of the 
gaze are existing at the same time. 

If we consider for a moment another filmmaker's comments 
on the effects of the camera fixating for a long time on charac- 
ters, we can look to Norman Cohn, filmmaking partner of 
Zacharias Kunuk {Atanarjiuit, The Jounnils of Kuini Rasninssen). 
While he speaks of taking the observational camera to a much 
more exaggerated length, his thoughts hint at the profundity of 


the difference possible in extended close observation. Cohn has 
said, "When we look at people, we normally do so for not more 
than about ten seconds at a time. What 1 realized was that if 
you look at someone for, say, half an hour, or an hour straight, 
something else starts to happen. It's illuminating. There's a 
radiance".*' While Denis' shots are obviously much shorter than 
this, and remain within classic narrative function, there is a 
favouring of lengthy master shots, and a different use of the 
camera's capacity for observation, especially given the near- 
silence of many of her central characters. I he hint of their inte- 
rior lives is predicated on the close study of nuances in gesture 
and facial expression. Denis herself describes the choice of 
shooting style, of the long, uninterrupted master shots (phiii 
seipieiues): "l.e plan sequence pour moi, e'est le temps neces- 
saire pour qu'un rapport s'etablisse avec un personnage.. .e'est 
le corps lui-meme de I'acteur que developpe la choregraphie".^’ 

CHOCOLAT 

Denis' first feature film is composed largely of a flashback to the 
1950s, and French colonial presence in an African country. We 
observe the struggles to maintain a rigid power structure but 
within the context of the domestic sphere— the minutiae of 
this little world suggest the feminine eye behind it, and allow 
for all the absurdity of the relations to show' themselves in small 
battles around the mundane details of a household, the sphere 
of woman, child, and "boy". It is a nostalgia and guilty con- 
science movie, more experiential and capturing an impression of 
a time, a way of life, than narrative driven. I he filmmaking is 
elegant and simple, using only two lenses, long slow takes, occa- 
sional simple moves of the camera. And for the large part it is a 
very visual storytelling, understated, relying on few words. 

Denis was raised more in Africa than in France, and this first 
film explores her own mixed feelings about her experience 
through the rendering of an unfortunate set of relations. 
Viewing the colonial adventure in retrospect, she is concerned 
with conscience and conscientiousness: "When 1 was making 
Clwcolnt 1 think that 1 had a desire to express a certain guilt 1 
felt as a child raised in a colonial world. ...know'ing 1 was white, 
1 tried to be honest in admitting that Clwcolnt is essentially a 
white view of the 'other'". ^ Denis' clarity about the implica- 
tions of the white view included the decision to not have 
scenes between blacks only, without w hites present— she makes 
no pretense of being able to capture a black African exchange 
independent of w'hite presence. Instead, the white view is 
entered through France, the adult w'oman (Mireille Perrier), 
who takes us back to France, the child (CRile Ducasse), who 
introduces us to the w'orld of her childhood, and specifically — 
enunciated through close-ups in the first ride in the truck — to 
Aimee (Giulia Boschi) and Protee (Isaach de Bankole). France is 
our conduit into a perspective of w'hites watching blacks — she 
is able to traverse boundaries between w'hite and black living 
spaces and relationships, guiding us into an encounter with 
Protee, and an African colonial experience. 

There is an aura of complicity in the relationship between 
France, the child, and Protee, her caretaker — although he is an 
adult, he plays w'ith her at a childish level, w'hile also protect- 
ing her and serving her. Theirs is a relation of considerable ten- 
derness and intimacy, in the sharing of food, riddles, and quiet 
moments — as if they are secreted away from the adults in their 
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own world. However, France's relationship with Protee — initial- 
ly its own warm, trusting though sometimes complicated inter- 
action — is dependent on the shitting state of the attraction and 
sexual tension between Protee and Aimee, culminating dramat- 
ically in his final cruel betrayal of little France's trust. 

While v\'e enter through the child, the film does not closely 
follow her point-of-view, and she is not actually present in all 
scenes. She is central, but in a sense she delivers us to Protee, 
the silent heart of the film, the “pivotal character''.^ With 
Protee's substantial role we see that Africans in this film are not 
simply colourful background, but rather that the film is 
attempting to directly address the encounter between black and 
white. France is our w^ay in, but her role is more one of observ- 
er, and she does not reveal the complexity of her interior life 
the way Aimee and Protee do. As the adult drama develops, 
France's relationship with Protee changes, so as viewers we are 
taken beyond this child's viewpoint out to the adult world 
beyond. Of significance, France, the child, does not actually 
witness Protee's anguish in the two shower scenes — the first 
where he brings water for Aimee's shower, the second where he 
showers himself, crouched against the wall outdoors. These are 
clearly his scenes, entirely about his internal life, his frustra- 
tions and humiliations. France does not appear to be present 
when Luc U^^^n-Claude Adelin) showers in the “boys"' shower. 
Nor is she visible through a) the climactic sequence of events 
around Luc's comment to Aimee that surely she w'ould like to 
be in his place “pour trotter contre Protee"; b) Luc's fight with 
Protee, the tw'o jealous rivals, that evening on the porch; c) or 
the silent approach and rejection between Aimee and Protee 
later in the darkened room. 

Increasingly through these various scenes, we become 
firmly established in Protee's perspective, his angle of the 
story. His emotional life is not brought to bear by dialogue, 
but by the presence of his physical self, the camera's attention 
to him, his powerful understated performance within each 
scene. The camera's frequent proximity and clean low-angles 
give him considerable substance and weight. While this visu- 
al treatment of Protee does have a fetishizing element , con- 
templating him as an object of beauty, it can also be observed 
that the camera hangs on him with the purpose of establish- 
ing his person as the center of the film, the heart of the film. 
Fhis non-verbal choice w^ould appear to be a desire to avoid 
putting words in mouths, as Denis says, “...to show, without 
seeking to explain them (the blacks), without practicing an 
offensive 'psychologism', the real inhabitants of this African 
country".^^ Fhis approach to Protee as a substantial character 
with a visibly complex if unspoken internal life, makes the 
scene of his final cruelty to the child, something we can com- 
prehend from his point of view^ We understand fully his long- 
ing, the Fiiounting frustration, and his misplaced deliberate 
betrayal of the child all too well. It is not only the child who 
has our sympathy. 

However, his considerable beauty and the conveying of this 
beauty is not insignificant, as within the story there is a strong 
sense of Aimee's gaze and France's gaze — they look at him, and 
w^e see him through their eyes. While he is beautiful for our eyes, 
more importantly, he is beautiful in Aimee's eyes — he is a sexual 
being, both desirable and desiring. This fact is the crux of the 
story. I he camera both reveals and represents this white woman's 
lingering look at a desirable black male, and the affectionate look 


of the child at one of her first significant close relationships. 

The real story, the central story of the frustrated attraction 
betw^een Protee and Aimee is conveyed almost entirely without 
dialogue (Luc's confrontation with Aimee on the subject being 
the exception) — the dynamic is all looks, gestures. The various 
scenes that make the problem clear rely largely on glance and 
subtle shifts in expression — the hyena scene, the doing up of 
the dress in front of the mirror, the two shower scenes. Fven 
after the intense moment where Aimee and Protee look at each 
other in the mirror, the attraction undeniable, Aimee then 
dances with the Englishman, Boothby (Kenneth Cranham), 
outside, and although Protee stands far in the background, his 
presence is palpable, given the preceding scene. I he strength of 
these nuances makes us always highly aware of his presence, his 
observations. 

Within the spoken relationship, reinforcing the separations 
revealed visually between servants' space and master's space, is 
the w\iy language is rendered faithfully as it wx)uld have been in 
these circumstances. Aimee addresses Protee as “tu" as he is the 
servant, while Protee addresses her as “vous" or “madame" as 
she is the master. This serves as a constant belittling reminder 
of the inequality of their relations. Both Boothby and Luc 
address Aimee as “vous" as she does them, reflecting the polite- 
ness of French address at the time, and of their status as adult 
males, raised above children and servants. 

In contrast to Protee's silence, restraint and mystery, the 
crowd of French guests who arrive evoke ail of the chattiness of 
French culture, and the insensitive thoughtlessness of people of 
privilege, giving them an absurdist, provocative role. These sec- 
ondary characters provoke revelations, epiphanies and change. 
They deliver context and information, and can be seen digging 
their own graves with their offensive behaviour, embarrassing 
their hosts with their rudeness towards the locals. Luc's role as 
ti^cnt pnnvciitcur is a verbose addition to the film — his mischief 
and remarks expose the ugliness, the hypocrisies, all that lies 
hidden. His role is catalyzing as well as being insulting and 
offensive, to Protee in particular. It is significant that in such a 
relatively non-verbal film, one of the longer pieces of speech is 
Luc's reading from a book about the unnaturalness of wdiite 
people — as illuminating angel, Luc is the natural one to deliver 
this thought. Fhe quote appears to he a kind of Conrad-ian 
diary excerpt. Protee's approach at that moment brings an 
aw'areness, a sentience that everyone in the scene then has of 
their situation together in Africa, a manifold self-consciousness. 
Protee's aw'kwardness as he approaches is inscrutable and com- 
pelling — though it is difficult to pinpoint what his thoughts 
might be, the possibilities are interesting to consider. Fhe low 
angle medium close-up on him as he bends and listens begs the 
question: What is he thinking about? Is it the political tension 
between white and black? Is it the developing animosity 
between him and Luc? Is it that Luc's manner is overly intimate 
with Aimee? 

Aside from the story of longing and forbidden desire that 
shapes the narration, the other subtext throughout the film is 
the stirrings of revolt, the movement towards independence 
from France — the men meeting in the school at night, the ref- 
erence to a massacre of a household nearby, the original owner 
of their house having been reputedly killed by one of his house- 
boys. Fhe possibility of violence to the French from the 
Africans is raised repeatedly, as if the country is continually 
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lurking on the verge of uprising and revolt, hut again it is a 
force which is somewhat hidden underneath all the restraint 
and manners. 

Back in the present again with the adult France, Mungo Park 
(Emmet Judson Williamson), the American who offers her a lift 
and who tells his story at the end, gives us another dimension 
to the African colonization trajectory, reminding us that race is 
not the only story. We have just witnessed a moment in histo- 
ry where colonial relations emphasized racialist divides, hut 
Mungo's e.xperience broadens the complexity of what ultimate- 
ly separates people beyond simply skin colour, to include 
nationality, language and culture. 

Finally, the last shot with the three workers at the airport in 
the post-colonial context is again a scene understood entirely 
through body language. Emphasized by the strength of the 
music, we watch the three contemporary African men at great 
length without comment, gathering simply an impression of 
their freedom of movement, a lack of constriction, a lack of 
oppression, a sense of self-determination. 

S EN POUT LA MORT 

This second feature from 1990, represents a significant stylistic 
departure from the smooth control of Chocohit. I he surface ot 
the film appears rough and gritty — instead of the expansive 
landscapes and many wide shots of Chocohit, these settings are 
crowded, close, confined, the camera close to the actors, often 
dirty, over the shoulder, shaky and hand held in a cramped cor- 
ner. Fhe exteriors show an outskirts-of-the-city landscape of 
highways and overpasses, and have a blue non-adjusted light. 
The interiors consist of low doorways, winding grimy corridors 
and underground rooms. Again the body is rendered in space, 
albeit squeezed into this chaotic, claustrophobic terrain. Fhe 
dismal mise-en-scene conveys the sensation that, "blacks only 
enter the realm of the white man as stowaways".**’ 

Dab's opening words,"Je suis noir et mon ami est la meme 
couleur", alert us to the element of the buddy movie, one 
whose adventures exist in a dark underworld of French society. 

Given that we see Dah (Isaach de Bankole) as he says this, 
the redundancy of image and voice emphasizes the first person 
experience — introducing us to an unspoken but physically por- 
trayed bond of friendship. Fhe two large close-ups of the men 
driving in the night throughout the credit sequence immedi- 
ately conveys their bond. Dah speaks — his voice over narration 
is direct, in the present, introducing us to his world. He is not 
self-investigative— his commentaries are basic introductions, 
the matter of fact tone of a rough, essentially hurried life. 

Fhe function of the camera and its regard of the actors has 
changed enormously from that seen in Chocohit, reflecting the 
very different nature of this narrative. Flere, Isaach de Bankole 
is not played for his beauty— the camera is not steady enough, 
the lighting does not highlight details, the mise-en-scene is a 
chaotic scramble of dark underground pathways and small 
crowded rooms, offering a deliberately clumsy proximity to the 
characters that is not focused on the capturing of beauty. In 
fact, we do not so much look at L')ah as see through him — from 
his perspective we watch Jocelyn's rapport with the birds, his 
withdrawn character creating a kind of negative centre. Dab's 
voice offers an open door into his world, and through him we 
again watch the silent tragic center, his friend, Jocelyn (Alex 


Descas). Jocelyn we watch to see what he will do — he is the 
mysterious curiosity at the center, the intense young man with 
the Malcolm-X glasses. However he is not a forcefully charis- 
matic character as is Protee in Chocohit, in part because of the 
looseness of the camera, in part due to his body language using 
a more collapsed posture, physically evoking the closed nature 
of his future. 

Both of the men are fringe characters, each of them linked 
to musical themes. Both musical tracks— Dali's theme being 
Bob Marley's Buffalo Sohlicr, Jocelyn's theme the more 
anguished, busy urban hiphop tape— represent black male 
pride / resistance / cultural strength. Fo some extent the music 
stands in for character, suggesting an interior life without 
requiring e.xposition. The bond between them is visible but 
largely closed to us, and the minimal moments of the quiet 
playful affection between them occasionally lift the weight of 
the oppressiveness of their circumstances. The brotherhood 
between them, and their tender caretaking of the roosters, 
makes them momentarily more sympathetic and accessible. 
Dah is the money-man, the negotiator, and so has something 
of a tough exterior, while Jocelyn is not personable or even par- 
ticularly likable. Fhere is a sullen severity to him which promis- 
es disaster. He does show a gentle devotion to the birds, and in a 
rare vocal moment, quietly reminisces about his grandfather's 
roosters, conjuring up an image of Jocelyn the child back in 
Martinique, far away from the land of the colonizers, where the 
authentic experience of cockfighting was lived out passionately. 

We watch them negotiate their dismal, sordid environments 
on the outskirts of Paris, and the troubled relationship with 
their employer, .Ardennes (Jean-Claude Brialy). Ardennes here is 
the a^ent provocateur— \w exists to chatter and offend, to manip- 
ulate, control and exploit. He haggles over every detail, insists 
that they enter through the back entrance, and has an implicit 
ownership over the women in the film. His previous relation- 
ship with Jocelyn's mother back in Martinique is referred to 
repeatedly, as deliberate torment to Jocelyn — Ardennes talking 
too much, too insistently, too provocatively about the beauty 
and nature of Jocelyn's mother. His wife Toni (Solveig 
Dommartin) becomes an object of fascination and undoing for 
the men, though she, herself, is peripheral. Foni is more sym- 
bol of transgression, of inaccessibility, of that which belongs to 
Ardennes, than she is a real character. 

With these two female references, Jocelyn is powerless to 
either defend his own private past with his mother, or partake 
in a relation with Toni— the one, in effect, displacing the other. 
These pivotal issues of love and power become combined with 
the increase in violence to the roosters, heightening Jocelyn's 
sullen frustration and rage. With Ardennes' reference to his 
relation with Jocelyn's mother, he is able to reach deep into 
Jocelyn's personal life and pull his heart out. It is as if he lays 
claim to ownership even over Jocelyn — if he wasn't so black, he 
could be a son— both hinting at a position of paternal authori- 
ty in Jocelyn's life and at once rejecting him. After this scene, 
Jocelyn wants to leave immediately, clearly sensing this cannot, 
will not end well. 

Fhe main body of the film, the content, is cockfighting— a 
world suggesting contraband and the trafficking of live beings, 
a poor man's underworld sport, cv^oking the colonial past, a 
whiff of the previous period of slavery. Speaking to the history 
of cockfighting as sport in colonial times, Denis says,"... the 
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slaves were not authorized to fight because if they fight they 
might injure themselves and therefore would not be able to 
work in the fields in the morning. So the cock fight was also a 
symbol of their own violence...".* ’ Ihe grimy underworld of 
SV// font la mart is full of the violence and death of the roosters, 
and yet it is also full of a nurturing tenderness in their caretak- 
ing. The twisted turn this tenderness takes in Jocelyn's descent, 
drunk on the floor rubbing himself sexually with one of the 
roosters, is a striking image conveying the deep ache at the cen- 
tre of this film — a dark and despairing evocation of contempo- 
rary black immigrant experience in France. 

His final demise is both heartbreaking and inevitable, as 
Denis says: "I was ail the time thinking of ... this death which 
is expected, which brings relief hut is also painful". *2 rhe ago- 
nizing ambivalence of this experience we feel also through 
Dah, as we have entered this story through him. From within 
this entry point into the film, we live out a moment in time, a 
job, a friend who passed away. I here is no pointed revelation, 
no social commentary or larger frame of reference — simply, 
this world exists, is presented as is, without further comment 
or apologies. We witness it and move on, on the highway once 
again. 

J'AI PAS SOMMEIL 

Denis' third feature, while returning to the city for environ- 
ment, again maintains a fairly smooth, controlled surface, ren- 
dering a Paris that is not so gritty as in S'en font la mart, yet is 
threatening in mysterious ways. I he ensemble nature of the 
piece broadens the scope to this urban landscape and the many 
unpleasantries and violence it hides. If the theme of the film is 
societal breakdown and lack of security in modern big city life, 
it is not rendered in suspense or sensationalism, but in a cool 
observation of the state of affairs, and the quiet actions of the 
characters. If the film is about this overwhelming, dangerous, 
big city, fear is built in part by not understanding all that is 
going on. A lot is left unexplained, giving a narrative insecuri- 
ty that helps destabilize, underlining the fact that we don't know 
so many things about what goes on — tears, violence, love and 
unhappiness are evident but are witnessed without elucidation. 

The various threads of the different characters we meet 
introduce us to this place full of strangers from all over — the 
strangers are the neighbours next door, strangers are the dead 
upstairs on the eighth floor, strangers are your brother of whose 
deeds you are wholly ignorant. 

With all of these mysterious goings-on, we are most fre- 
quently left to create our own back stories — repeatedly, scenes 
will suggest a situation, a problem, and we must guess at what 
may be going on. Specifically, during the scenes with Camille 
and boyfriend and / or Doctor, we surmise from the arguments, 
the embraces, the packed bags, what must most likely be hap- 
pening within this love triangle. Similarly with I heo's neigh- 
bour — we are never sure exactly what is going on between the 
couple in the neighbouring apartment — is it abuse? is it elabo- 
rate sexual play? — we don't know, no matter how much w'c 
might speculate, a feature common enough in big city life. 

Fhe story begins with Daiga (Katerina Golubeva) driving 
into the city — again, the foreign white female as outsider com- 
ing in leading us to the central story. Denis has said of the use 
of this female character: "It seemed essential to me, because I 


did not want to use the old woman's killer ... as the thread we 
follow. 1 wanted us to discover him, as we do when we open a 
newspaper and discover a foreign universe... and I saw a foreign 
woman arrive and enter this Paris which arouses fear".'^ Daiga 
is a strange young woman — rude and impulsive, but funny and 
compelling in her beautiful, sullen silence. However, she is not 
the center, hut more a representation of our own curiosity, a 
thread following and observing Camille in the hotel. Camille 
(Richard Courcet) is aggressive yet charming, caring but intimi- 
dating, violent but with a laidback easy human rapport. He is 
classically enigmatic — more mysterious than knowable, sexy 
in his cultivated mysteriousness. Humour and context and a 
certain amount of expository dialogue are offered by the sec- 
ondary characters such as the hotel owner (Line Renaud), 
Aunt Ira (Irina Grejbina), and Mona (Beatrice Dalle). Fhey fill 
in some of the gaps necessary to put the narrative pieces 
together, and again provide a point of contrast to the more 
laconic central characters. 

Early on, the camera's long view on Camille as he lies on the 
bed with his painted nails, POV of the child, and then linger- 
ing as he dresses in the bathroom revealing his fishnet stock- 
ings, while allowing us to observe these details, also seems to 
function as a kind of visceral proximity, an exaggeration of the 
betrayal of intimacy in a very banal private moment. I he cam- 
era's strange closeness and lengthy immodest observation sug- 
gest and arouse a natural curiosity — Who is this person? Why is 
this man in fishnets and what is he doing in this bathroom? 
The performance is neutral, always understated, never given to 
dramatics, but his physical being is so foregrounded, that we 
wait to see what will emerge from him. 

Similarly, his drag performance some forty minutes into the 
film is a slow, almost boring and yet fascinating moment, 
where we do little besides watch him and contemplate his 
beauty and charismatic mystery. His dance and dress are effem- 
inate, pretty and vulnerable with no shoes and his dress falling 
down — he evokes none of the clowning of drag, there are no 
fake boobs or exaggerated makeup, only the beguiling Fiielan- 
cholic connotation of the female as sought-after object. The 
unusualness of all these elements, the camera's long roving 
over the details of his body, and the duration of the perform- 
ance through an entire song make him unquestionably the cen- 
tral, enigmatic, inscrutable star. This magnetic display of him as 
sexy, beautiful, desirable, is key to the ambivalence of his char- 
acter — we want to know him, we understand how charming he 
appears to be, so there is a curiosity aroused, based far from the 
monstrous criminal side he reveals later in the film. 

Camille's brother, Theo (Alex Descas), in some ways shares 
the center of the film — this weight of his is not based on the 
same kind of attention from the camera, but on the authority 
of his morality, his caring parenting, his concern for his neigh- 
bour, his loyalty to his family. We know only a few things of 
I hco, yet we are presented clearly with his longing to leave the 
city — to return to the homeland, to Flden — to leave the land of 
the colonizers, the psychotic city. Again this Dcscas character 
has a kind of inward energy, somewhat sullen, but who pro- 
vides us with an obviously decent soul in the midst of the var- 
ious amoral or self-interested activities of some of the other 
characters. Not that the film is ever moralizing — on the con- 
trary, there is an openness, a lack of conclusiveness about the 
characters, a lack of sensation to the criminality and complex 
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sexual relations woven through with all of their mundane and 
comic elements. Between the two brothers there is a balance or 
a dualism in their roles — a kind of implicit Cain and Abel 
dynamic. In terms of the strateg}^ of the script, it is also possible 
to understand Theo's presence as a ''good" black male presence 
in the film, helping deflect any racially-based assumptions. 

Both brothers barely register inflection in their expres- 
sions — nothing really reveals an interior — they are exteriors, 
they are their actions, with little indicating the nature of their 
interior lives. I hey sleep on opposite sides of a wall, share a 
bathroom, and even early on there is a cut from a shot of one 
brother, Camille, walking along the street, which then cuts 
directly to Theo, in precisely the same walking posture, suggest- 
ing a similarity, a parallel, a connection, a simultaneity, 
riiroughout the scene of the birthday party, they are both 
attentive sons, awkward, tense and funny with each other, 
though not with mother. As the scene is only dance, body lan- 
guage and facial expression, no dialogue, one wonders if there 
is rivalry between them? Playful discomfort? Both appear to be 
doting sons, but they avoid getting too close to each other. 

One of the key scenes between them occurs when Camille 
comes to the apartment to speak to Theo just after we have seen 
him in a hospital waiting room. We assume Camille is sick, but 
there is an awkward moment in the doorway, and Camille 
leaves, having said nothing. When Theo follows him to the 
Metro, the lack of communication continues, Camille boards a 
train, and they part, each seen in close-up, looking troubled, 
disappointed, sad. Here again, the function of the silently 
observing camera builds its own momentum with characters, 
its own approach to psychology. I he minimal verbal exchange 
between the characters makes the tiniest gesture, glance, or 
brief moment become one loaded with dramatic weight. 'Hiis is 
as true of the various shifts in ambivalent feeling between the 
brothers as it is in the moment where Daiga and Camille actu- 
ally speak, briefly, barely, in the cafe. The parallel movement 
between their stories since the beginning of the film suggests an 
inevitable meeting, and Daiga's constant observing of Camille 
hints at the possibility of erotic fascination on her part, so we 
are primed for some kind of revelation when their paths final- 
ly cross. The minutiae of the specifics of this meeting do not 
diminish its impact. As Judith Mayne has observed: "...the film 
has so patiently watched these two, and in particular has 
watched Daiga watch Camille, that when this moment arrives, 
it is both poignant and momentous".'-* 

With Camille's arrest, still it is not words that deliver much 
insight. C.amille, the film's central enigma, addresses his cap- 
tors, the camera, in a small speech, saying only, "je suis un type 
facil", suggesting it is the world in general, "les choses", that 
makes things goes wrong. I he nothingness of these statements, 
the lack of any helpful explanation leads us to the next scene, 
where, in some of the last moments of the film, the brothers 
pass in the hallway of the police station. They look at each 
other, heads cocked, and say nothing. They are silent strangers. 

Each of these early Denis films is engaged with black, male 
characters in central roles, a choice loaded with political issues 
of who is looking at whom, of the gaze and its problematics. We 
can see how her tactics, while always highly cinematic, evolve 
and shift, or are approached somewhat differently with each 
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project, the stylistics depending on their relevance to the story, 
rhroughout, we can understand I^enis' point of identification 
or reference as a kind of outsider/insider ambivalence. Each of 
these films deals with foreigners in strange lands, each film 
opens and closes with traveling sequences of people arriving 
into and departing from the place where the film unfolds. 
Denis herself has admitted, "If my films have a common link, 
maybe it's being a foreigner... 

With ClwcoUn, Denis begins her career with a film apparent- 
ly motivated by white guilt, a story of the oppression of blacks 
by whites — entering via a white child to allow an observation 
of the relationships between black and white, in terms of power 
and sexuality. But immediately she has begun a cinematic 
approach to the human figure as able to evoke its own stories 
and mysteries. Her next feature, S'en font In mart, does away 
with the white person's primary footing, and plunges into a 
first person account of black male exile. Jocelyn and Dah are 
clearly the colonialized adrift in the colonizing country, with- 
out homes, jobs, negotiating an underworld on the edges of 
society. Eilmically, the image reflects this rough, scrabbly exis- 
tence, and the witnessing of Jocelyn's descent suggests a mix of 
pathos, tragedy, and waste, f'oi pus somnwil offers the most 
complicated central character, the amoral Camille — a likable, 
soft-spoken serial killer, a loving son who murders old ladies. 
Here we see a highly attentive, lingering camera that quietly 
allows him to show us the range of his contradictions. 

The focus on men throughout the body of Claire Denis' 
work, the salience of male beauty, and the complexity of sexu- 
al relations, is a highly distinctive part of her filmmaking style. 
The strategy through all these films can be seen to be a careful- 
ly considered cinematic address to socio-political conundrums, 
in terms of characters, the situations depicted, the use of the 
camera, and consistently, of silence. 

Katharine Asals is an editor and filmmaker, and is currently a 
graduate student in Film Studies at York University. 
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Fellini's Forgotten Masterpiece 

TOBY DAMMIT 


GEORGE PORCARI 

Fellini's Toby Dunutiit, a forty minute film made in 1968, is one 
of three short films adapted from stories by F^dgar Allan Poe 
that were distributed together in Italy as Trc Passi Net Dclirio, in 
France as Histories Extnumiuuures, and in England and the U.S. 
as Spirits of the Dead. The other two short films are Williunt 
Wilson and Metzenyerstein adapted by Louis Malle and Roger 
Vadim respectively. Fellini's film is an adaptation set in contem- 
porary Rome of Poe's Never Bet the Devil \bur Head published in 
1841. Poe's work is a brief comic satire of the transcendentalist 
movements that were then popular in Europe and America. 
Fellini's work takes two elements from Poe's story: First the plot 
of a drunk who confronts a mysterious stranger on a bridge and 
bets him his head; the man fails to see that the stranger is the 
devil who subsequently wins the bet. Second Fellini takes the 
name Toby Dammit, Foby being an English slang term for ass 
in Poe's time.* In short Toby L^immit is a dammed ass. 

The film begins with a sudden shift from day to night. The 
opening hand held shot is of a romantic late afternoon sky that 
then abruptly cuts to a static night shot of the interior of a jet's 
cockpit. Fhe only color in the following shot, and almost all 
subsequent shots for the ne.xt six minutes, will be mono- 
chrome, using red, yellow, blue and orange filters. On the 
soundtrack the sound of a jet is too prominent for an interior 
shot. In the plane's cockpit we see the landing lights of an air- 
port at night directly behind the windshield as in a flight sim- 
ulator. We hear the voice of Toby Dammit, a British actor 
played by Terence Stamp before we see him — his voce is deca- 
dent, laconic, resigned, exhausted: 

The plane grew closer and closer to Rome. I knew she would be 

there waiting for me with her white ball. 

The landing lights of the airport recede mechanically into 
blackness. We sense the forced simulation of motion that these 
devices are meant to convey rather than any sense of actual 
speed. I here is a sudden cut to a series of shots, some documen- 
tary and some created in the studio, that show the interior of 
an airport. Each is shot using different color filters and different 
camera movements that in the editing do not match — and it is 
clear that this is done intentionally — but to what end? We seem 
to have only fragments of scenes — nothing is complete. Fhere 
are abrupt shifts in visual syntax using a variety of cinematic 
techniques that refuse to cohere, that in fact contradict each 
other, as if incompleteness itself were the key factor in organiz- 
ing the film's narration. For example a brief shot of a black 
woman who acknowledges the camera as it moves past her 
seems to be filmed using a conventional documentary form. 



Fhat is, she is forced to step back to let the camera past her, the 
background action is a real airport, and it is shot at eye level. 
But rather than the familiar hand held motions that would typ- 
ically accompany such a shot Fellini uses a smooth dolly on 
tracks, which glides through the space, throwing into doubt the 
sense that it is a documentary shot. Throughout the film one 
cinematic convention cancels the effects of another by making 
the illusion it seeks to create null and void. In Toby Dununit the 
encyclopedic technical devices, the rapid shifts in cinematic 
convention and the self consciously awkward camerawork and 
editing suggest that there are a multiplicity of realities in unre- 
solved conflict. The density of information each short scene 
contains makes it difficult to see wliere the scene will go from 
second to second. There seems to be a resistance on the part of 
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this opening* sequence to narration itself. Fellini seems to have 
sought every possible stylistic convention available to him, yet 
meaning always seems consciously mediated by a cinematic 
technique that is inappropriate to the content. His deployment 
of oblique framings, complex intersecting planes and ambigu- 
ous reflections reinforce and make very clear that we are seeing 
a highly conscious visual strategy. Every time a scene is on the 
verge of clarification, or a resolving moment seems about to 
occur it is frustrated by a cut. 

At Rome's Leonardo Ha Vinci Airport the full color spectrum 
returns as Toby Dammit stumbles onto a bunch of flowers, sug- 
gesting both a wreath and a bouquet, loby's face is ashen, his 
matted hair is bleached blonde and he walks forward uncertain- 
ly as if afraid to fall. Strobe lights flash from paparazzi as they 
run for Foby who escapes to the top a nearby escalator— 
strangely the paparazzi do not follow. Toby steps off into a mez- 
zanine alone where he mimes the gesture of taking someone by 
the hand. He asks with gravity to no one: 

Why did you come here? 

In conventional Holl>^vood films such as The Cell the multiplic- 
ity of contradictory styles, the purposely exotic imagery and 
the manic shifts in tone are meant to be interpreted as mimick- 
ing a mind in the process of disintegration — that is — one that is 
no longer able to distinguish between perception, memory and 
imagination. The collage effects aesthetically represent the 
essence of this confusion and allow us to understand its cause 
if we examine the meaning (usually Freudian) of the images. In 
a more complex work such as Bergman's Persona the same is 
true but the relation of “normal" to "sick" is consciously 
thrown into doubt because Bergman asks questions regarding 
the nature of identity rather than illustrating "madness". In 
conventional Hollywood films the past determines the present 
and the future in a systematic way. That is something that is 
foreign to Fellini; his sense of delight in the chaos of the pres- 
ent moment allows at least for the possibility of something new 
and unforeseen to occur that is not historically determined. For 
Fellini collage effects do not mimic the mind only, but rather 
the friction between the mind and a physical reality that resists 
summarizing truths. Within a single image we find essentialist 
metaphors (such as a flock of sheep in a cul-de-sac)which direct 
our attention to symbolic motifs, yet these elements constitute 
only part of the content of the image. These metaphors are 
forced to exist in a reality that is overfull of visual information, 
interruptions, delays; a world of complexity and randomness 
that remains unresolved and without essential meaning. I hese 
fragmented partial views consist of unfinished actions and 
uncertain conclusions. The narrative that they embody is 
episodic, not as in Bergman, tragic. In Fellini we experience a 
world of faces, voices, gestures, all moving in and out of the 
frame, all with their own unique characteristics. There seems to 
be no place in such a world for essences but only tor the tem- 
poral confusion and the spatial mess of provisional truths. The 
confusion and the mess are in fact what the tilm is partially 
about. From realist filmmakers such as Roberto Rossellini and 
Victoria DeSica Fellini learned what Martin Scorcesse insightful- 
ly refers to as a "Franciscan" respect for the world of physical 
reality. Realists as different in temperament as Jean Renoir and 
lohn Cassavetes have tremendous respect, first, for the world of 
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the senses, of the body, of expression, of action; and secondly, 
for the social context that a particular individual is in. But 
Fellini is not a realist— rather he delays our essentialist reading 
of his work by using realism and he does the same to a realist 
reading by using luscious symbolic references and theatrically 
comic digressions often within the same trame. In short what 
we have here is a cinema of paradox. 

In an alcoholic stupor Toby Dammit rides in a limousine 
taking him from the airport to Rome; he sits between a priest, 
who is the producer of the film Toby will make and a woman 
who is his translator who explains the film he is to make in a 
humorously monotone voice: 

This is to be the first Catholic Western. Man is given another 
chance at redemption as Christ comes back to earth as a 
cowboy. It will be done with the minimum of sets and shot 
like Pasolini... 

Toby lurches toward the producer not having heard a word and 
asks: 


L 



Where's the Ferrari the production office promised me? 

Toby's role as Clhrist in this intended Catholic Western (where 
Pasolini will he reduced to a style in the manner of advertising) 
is playfully subverted by having Toby's only interest in the pro- 
ceedings he a car. The central motifs of the Western: violence, 
men and landscapes; the struggle of man against nature, of 
good against evil, of civilization against anarchy, all play them- 
selves out in the film we see hut not as it was conceived by the 
priest/producer. This is an inspired doubling of roles for he is 
both the intermediary between man, God and the financing of 
the film. His power is tangible — he rides in limousines — yet 
Fellini goes to great lengths to show us this man as a modern 
huffoon, as well fed and self-obsessed as any rock star. His 
enthusiastic gestures as he pontificates about the film, the 
sweat running down his chubby face, his arrogant earthy 
laughter, all comically undermine any possibility for transcen- 
dence which is presumably the point of his profession, and the 
theme of the Catholic Western they are to make. As in so much 
of Fellini's work the face is more eloquent than the words that 
come from it, betraying the delusions of the speaker by allow- 


ing us to see what lies underneath the effects and the facade. 
For e.xample Zampano's macho posing as a self-contained and 
freedom lo\’ing gypsy in in Stnnhi is betrayed by a face that is 
uncertain, hurt and lost. Gelsomina, his partner, enjoys posing 
as a worldly artiste to small town workers, but unlike Zampano 
she does not take the posing seriously. Fellini superbly conveys 
this delicate balance between shifting identities, between inte- 
rior and e.xterior, often to create an extraordinary sense of the 
comic and the tragic simultaneously. 

Another abrupt cut takes us to the interior of a television 
studio where the canned reactions of a simulated audience are 
controlled by a television director. Foby sits uneasily between a 
massive black and white photographic collage of himself that 
serves as a backdrop and the television camera, which hydrauli- 
cally glides around the room with a comically sovereign power. 
Fhe pixie announcer crawls along the floor on all fours, by 
Toby's feet, out of camera range. Arriving at her proper place 
she begins to contort her face wildly in order to exercise her 
facial muscles before going on camera. On cue (an applause 
track) she announces Toby to the simulated audience as a great 
Shakespearean actor. She asks him: 
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Do you believe in Cod? 

No. 

And in the devil? 

In the devil yes. 

Can you tell us what he looks like? 

We cut to a simultaneous track and zoom, which occur at dif- 
ferent rhythms creating a very awkward movement, of a little 
girl holding a white ball. The soundtrack is turned off, isolating 
this image from the rest of the film. Her face is theatrically 
painted with white make-up and there is a very bright spotlight 
that shines directly on her eyes making them appear bloodshot. 
She wears lipstick and her face suggests an adult sense of cor- 
ruption. Her meticulous Victorian clothes come from Poe's time 
and suggest the duality of innocence and madness that is found 
in the Gothic sensibility of that time. Her make-up and the 
malevolent expression on her face come from the iconography 
of Romantic painting depicting evil incarnate in human form: 
Fuseli, Bocklin and Goya all have done versions of malevolence 
and death personified by a specter. Because of the intense light 
and the seamless background it is clear that she is in a studio 
interior, yet in the following medium shot we see that she is 
standing in the lobby of the airport we saw earlier — now 
strangely deserted. The white ball bounces the wrong w^ay on 
the escalator in slow motion. At the top of the escalator, as in 
the beginning of the film, is Toby shot from below through an 
orange filter. We see him bowing to her in acknowledgment, 
the bow of a Restoration dandy— it is a formal gesture of greet- 
ing a familiar nemesis. 

To me she looks like a little girl. 

There is simulated laughter and applause. Toby turns his back 
to the television camera and the photographic collage of him 
has been removed to reveal the stage for a commercial. It is the 
set of a modern kitchen where there is a model wearing an 
apron and holding a mop as if to clean a perfectly polished 
door. Nino Rota brilliantly mimics the banal happy music of a 
commercial as she turns her head mechanically towards Toby 
who whispers to her: 

Will you marry me? 

riiere is a reaction close-up of the model who is now a man- 
nequin that begins to rotate in place anticipating the doll in 
Casiinovu. The sexualized doll was first seen as a subject of fiction 
in The Sunthnan written by Poe's contemporary F.T.A. Hoffman. 
This short story features a female automaton that sometime later 
became Freud's first example of "the uncanny", which he 
defined as "the name for everything that ought to have 
remained secret and hidden but has come to light". In the 192()'s 
The Sunilmun inspired various filmmakers, writers and artists to 
deal with that aspect of the story that centers on the mechanized 
sexuality of the automaton. This was a way to articulate the dys- 
functional sexuality that seemed contiguous to the speed and 
corruption of contemporary metropolitan life. Among the most 
brilliant examples are Fritz Lang's Metropolis and George Grosz's 
drawings of prostitutes as mechanized dolls. Surrealist artists and 
writers were also influenced in the 1930's, when the mannequin 
(suggestively dressed and posed to presumably shock the middle 
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classes) became a required motif in Surrealist expositions. Of 
more lasting interest are Andre Breton's Niuljii, and Hans 
Bellmer's tinted black and white photographs of doll parts in var- 
ious poses suggesting a macabre sexuality. 

"1 want to make order— 1 want to clean. " says Claudia in S 
1/2. In Toby Dummit, six years after that film, this domestic sen- 
sibility has a different meaning. It is as if Fellini wished to per- 
form a taxidermy on the previous character and place it in a tel- 
evision studio to sell soap, to show this image debased and cor- 
rupt, but with its archetypal power still mysterious and intact. 
So much so that Toby asks the mannequin to marry him. His 
ironic smile tells us that Toby is fully aware of his absurdly 
rhetorical question. It is at that point that he turns away from 
both women, the television announcer in front of him and the 
mannequin behind him, and whispers the most significant line 
in the film to himself: 

What a waste! 

Fhe awards' ceremony that follows is held in an artificial cav- 
ern that seems to serve as a night-club, a fashion runway, and a 
theater. Toby is led to a waiting area and made to sit; when he 
asks for a drink he is told "no" with a disapproving parental 
shrug. Toby is treated as if he were a child throughout the film 
because despite Foby's associations with drinking, speed and 
abandon he is essentially a passive character. He slouches like a 
hored adolescent in the limousine while the realities ot the city 
pass before him; he sits in the television station answering 
questions like a spoiled child, at one point sticking his tongue 
out at his interviewer; he passes the award's ceremony in an 
alcoholic haze, sleeping in his chair. Toby Dammit's character is 
further revealed in T.S. Fdiot's study of Poe that defines him as 
"irresponsible and immature. ..with the intellect of a highly gift- 
ed young person before puberty. All of his ideas seem to be 
entertained rather than believed. As Ray Charles' Ruby plays 
on the soundtrack a beautiful woman comes and sits at ibby's 
side wiiispering: 

/ am the one you have always been waiting for. . . we shall have 
a perfect life together. . . you will never be alone again. 

Ihe band strikes up an uplifting introduction number as a 
harsh wiiite spotlight finds Foby slumped sleeping in his chair, 
suggesting that the w^oman was a dream. He gets up and forces 
a grotesque smile to the cameras and the fans as he stumbles to 
the stage. An announcer announces: 

Toby Dammit! Not only a great star but a great actor! 

l^veryone kisses him to bits. From loud applause there is 
absolute silence suggesting the audience is simulated, yet we 
see them, silhouetted figures in the midst of smoke that seems 
to hang in the air. Toby recites from Mucheth: 

A poor player that struts and frets his hour upon the stage and 
then is heard no more. It is a tale told by an idiot full of sound 
and fury... 

He begins to babble clutching the microphone stand for sup- 
port, significantly forgetting the end of the line: "signifying 


nothing." Toby runs from the smoky award ceremony to the 
togg\^ street as a mysterious figure appears with the keys to a 
gold Ferrari. Toby jumps into the topless car and drives off 
madly into the night. The streets of Rome become a labyrinth — 
one of LXinte's rings — blurred by speed and Ibby, e.xhilarated by 
it, comes to resemble the middle aged Poe. As the lights reflect- 
ed on the narrow windshield spin by the car bounces in place 
like a toy, and Toby's flying hair and furious shifting become a 
comedy of simulated forward movement. There is a similar shot 
in Stanley Kubrick's A Clockwork Orun^e where the point of view 
shot from the car turns the frame into a tunnel, into which one 
point perspective seems to recede endlessly into a Futurist 
dream of speed, power and freedom. But unlike Kubrick's film — 
which openly delights in the fantasy — this dream is shown to 
be a simulacrum. Fhe shots of the car are obviously stationary 
because, despite the wind effects and the street-lights flashing 
by on the windshield, the overall lighting remains static and 
consistent. Another way that we notice that the car is not mov- 
ing is that the relationship of the camera and the car is highly 
elaborate and precise: The camera delicately pans the metallic 
surface of the Ferrari, gliding over its small curved windshield. 
It is as if one machine (the camera) were lovingly playing with 
another (the car) in a macabre dance. Once again Fellini evokes 
a cinematic convention (the freedom of speed and the open 
road) and proceeds to negate it at the same time. 

As Toby drives around a fountain in the middle of a square 
the car's headlights illuminate a cardboard dog. Fellini shows 
much of the "reality" which loby encounters, including peo- 
ple, to be props. Near a restaurant a waiter stands as if paralyzed 
with fear on the edge of the sidewalk. In a long shot we then 
see the Ferrari hit a mannequin dressed as the waiter and speed 
off. Like the actress in the cleaning commercial transformed 
into a mannequin, the waiter becomes a life size cut-out. Fhe 
fact that Foby wants to "marry" the first and that he "kills" the 
second is significant. Unlike Toby, who is privileged, both the 
housewife and the waiter are subservient figures and Toby is 
shown in close-up looking at them before their transformation. 
These close-ups strongly suggest that the metamorphosis from 
human to mannequins and cardboard cut-out that people and 
animals undergo is a product of Foby's imagination. Through 
Foby's point of view we repeatedly see adults as grotesque cari- 
catures driven by vanity, stupidity and greed. We are made to 
feel that these point-of-view shots are an honest assessment of 
the contemporary world, not despite the theatrical distortions, 
but because of them, for it is only then that we are able to see 
what lies underneath the surface of reality. Fellini in a sense has 
it both ways. Toby's erratic point-of-view is treated as both an 
alcoholic withdrawal from a realiW that is out of control, and 
as a justified indictment of a society that is spectacularly ridicu- 
lous when we see what it prizes. Fellini started his career as a 
caricaturist and he uses that talent with a scathing directness 
that can be seen as a comic moral critique along the lines of 
Petronius, Rabelais and Cervantes. 

The crash comes against a barricade of oil drums and con- 
struction equipment. There is a shot of a tire spinning that is 
self-consciously awkward, accomplished as before, by zooming 
and tracking at different rhythms. Toby gets out of the car and 
starts to walk down a modern highway in the middle of a 
deserted landscape as Nino Rota's music abruptly stops. There is 
a fog and behind the fog there are only trees and mountains. 


Foby kicks an empty oil drum that rolls into the chasm. After a 
few seconds we hear a very distant crash at which point there 
is a close-up of Toby smiling. I le looks up and sees the collapsed 
bridge between layers of fog, and on the other side of the abyss 
he sees the little girl dancing with her white ball. He shouts: 

I'm going to get across! 

Toby backs the car up to build up speed and with a mad laugh 
he screams off. We loose the car in the fog but there is no sound 
of a crash. As the camera glides to the other side of the chasm 
a white ball bounces in slow motion into the frame. Fhe little 
girl catches the ball and picks up Toby's decapitated head from 
the ground. She smiles into the camera as Nino Rota's music 
returns to the soundtrack. We see the highway and the col- 
lapsed bridge at dawn as the street-lights that recede into the 
horizon are turned off (an inversion of Antonioni's The Eclipse). 

Toby Diunmit reverses the Christ story by having Foby visit- 
ed by the devil who beckons him, literally from across a divide, 
into entering a space that is prohibited to men. What is this 
space? He drives his Ferrari headlong into an abyss, yet the 
depth of this abyss is an imaginary space since we never actual- 
ly see it. It remains shrouded in darkness and fog, a space with- 
out boundaries; its incommensurability expressing the impossi- 
bility of apprehending all with the eye or of controlling ail with 
the intellect. This "fail" is a version, at once Christian and 
Modern, of the mystery of original sin. The vertigo this space 
creates is not caused by a fear of falling to a finite point that is 
fatal, but rather of falling interminably into an endless void. 
That is why, despite the fact that we hear the oil drum crash 
after a few^ seconds, w^e never hear the sound of the car crash- 
ing; it never finishes falling because the cosmic and the psychic 
collapse into this void, an "event horizon". This abyss disappears 
literally into Nature; a Nature that remains enigmatic, dangerous 
and ultimately unknowable. Hitchcock understood this impasse 
and linked it to memory and desire in Vertigo. Fellini links it pre- 
cisely to the mysteries of nature wliich we cannot grasp by 
reversing the "leap of faith" so crucial to the Catholic imagina- 
tion from Pascal to Kierkegaard and making it literal. Toby puts 
himself in the absurd position of having to use technology at its 
most sophisticated at that moment (a Ferrari) to attempt that 
"leap". Yet this leap of faith is the negative of faith; it is faith 
with a modern face: It is ironic, self-conscious, arrogant, con- 
temptuous, and self-loathing. Fhe sudden and unexplained shift 
from day to night at the beginning of the film is our entrance 
into this space and the return to daylight at the end is our exit 
cue. The strangely futuristic road ahead of us that closes the film 
might be the vestige of a civilization long gone, its metal retain- 
ing walls receding into the horizon, surrounded hy nature, glow- 
ing red, simultaneously primordial and futuristic, as if the pres- 
ent had vanished — it's all as real and deep as a classical landscape 
and as flat and fake as a backdrop on a film set. 

George Porcari is a Los Angeles-based photographer, writer and 
teacher. 

NOTES 

1 The Annotated Tales of Edgar Allan Poe/edited by Stephen Peithman. Avenel, 

1981. 

2 Prom Poe to [falery/T.S. Eliot/From: On Poetry and Poets /Faber & Faber 1 984. 
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The Strange Pleasure of 

The Leopard Man 

GENDER, GENRE AND AUTHORSHIP IN 
A VAL LEWTON THRILLER 


SCOTT PRESTON 

The recent release by liirner Home Entertainment of the 
entire Val Lewton horror collection on IWD is both a 
cause for celebration and an incentive to reevaluation. As 
one film {The iilwst Ship, 194:^) has long been unavail- 
able, this is the first time in sixty years that all of the 
great RKO producer's influential thrillers can be viewed 
together as an oeuvre. While a few of the films have 
stood the test of time, recognized as classics for decades, 
others have been paid little notice, and a few entirely for- 
gotten. What follows is a close look one of the latter, 
1943's The l.eopiml Mnn, adapted from the great pulp nov- 
elist Cornell Woolrich's Black Alibi.^ 

This story of the hunt for a disturbed serial killer who 
uses a cat's claw as his weapon of choice was the third 
film produced by the unit, following their masterpieces 
Cat People (1942) and / Walked with a Zombie (1942). 
Jacques Tourneur, who directed all three, would go on to 
make the film noir classic Oat of the Past (1947). Auteur 
studies of the unit's films, whether focused on Lewton or 
lourneur, normally mention The Leopard Mati only in 
passing; Cat People and Zombie are the great works and 
Leopard was a misfire. Three books published on Val 
Lewton share a dismissive attitude toward the film. Ihe 
only sustained analysis in English is in Chris l ujiwara s 
book, Jacijaes Tourneur: The Cinema of SishtfalL- While it 
makes for an excellent starting point, there is much more 
to say about this flawed yet fascinating work. 

1 agree with the consensus that Leopard lacks the tran- 
scendent poetic quality of its two predecessors. Yet, there 
are a number of reasons why it deserves a closer look. A 
proper examination does not exist of the film's source 
material and the team's work of adaptation. Woolrich 
remains to this day an underappreciated figure in 
America literature, arguably contributing more material 
to film, radio and television than did any other pulp 
writer of his generation. His best novels of the 194()s, of 
which Black Alibi is one, can easily stand alongside those 
of his more celebrated contemporaries. Leopard also 
marks a number of firsts. The fusion of Woolrich, Lewton 
and Tourneur make the film arguably the first noir-hor- 
ror hybrid, entangling generic, stylistic and thematic ele- 
ments that remain in place in cinema to this day. 
Additionally, the rise of the serial killer as a significant 
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figure in American popular culture lends importance to 
what is perhaps the first realistic representation of this 
modern monster in American movies. 

It is the unique relays between authorship, genre and 
1940s gender issues that animate this modest thriller, 
priming it for close study. My analysis of The Leopard Man 
will concentrate on three areas: affect, theme, and charac- 
ter. In all of these, the film has clear intentions, but its suc- 
cess with each is limited. At the level of affect, Lewton and 
his team have set out to create an atmosphere of terror 
and suspense, much as they had so successfully done with 
their first two attempts at the horror genre. In its best 
moments, the film equals its predecessors for nail-biting 
tension and frights. Yet, its unique approach in this area 
limits its ability to develop a narrative as thematically rich 
as those earlier works. The film's central theme of doomed 
fortune is both a legitimate poetic approach to sadness 
and loss, and a disturbing evasion of the real social issues 
of gender and violence tied to its representations. The ten- 
sion between allegory and history plays out in the devel- 
opment of the story's central characters: jerry Manning, 
the protagonist/investigator; Clo-Clo, the doomed dancer; 
and. Hr. Galbraith, the serial killer. 

By comparing the film to its source novel by 
Woolrich, considering its relationship to horror and film 
noir, and reflecting on its representation of men and 
women, I hope to arrive at a better understanding of its 
ideological tensions as well as an appreciation for the 
film's strengths in spite of its weaknesses. 

"An entrance they'll never forget" 

The Lcopunl KUiii is set in an unnamed city in the 
American Southwest in the present day. Jerry 
Manning/Dennis O'Keefe is a publicity agent for his 
girlfriend Kiki Walker/Jean Brooks, a performer who is 
looking for an edge over her competition on the night- 
club circuit. Manning arrives in the opening scene with 
his latest scheme: he has rented a tame black leopard 
from a local and he wants Kiki to walk it on a leash in 
public as a publicity stunt. With some persuasion, she 
agrees. Kiki and her new "pet" waltz into the club in the 
middle of her rival performer Clo-Clo's act. In retaliation, 
Clo-Clo intentionally startles the edgy cat and it gets off 
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A key line of dialogue in The Leopard Man may have been 
borrowed from RKO's sensational publicity material for 
teuton's earlier production Cat People (1942) 
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its leash and flees into the nij»ht. As the hunt for the escaped 
animal carries on, young I heresa Delgado, is shooed out the 
door by her mother to fetch cornmeal for her father's dinner, 
despite the girl's fears that the leopard might attack. Her worst 
nightmare comes true. 

With Kiki and Manning absolved of responsibility by the 
police chief, a posse is formed to continue the hunt for the cat. 
Manning joins the search and meets Galbraith/James Ball, a for- 
mer professor of zoology who is now curator of the local muse- 
um. Meanwhile, Consuelo Contreras, a beautiful young upper- 
class girl, heads out ostensibly to pay a visit to her father's 
grave. In fact, she has a clandestine meeting with her boyfriend 
planned. She arrives at the cemetery gates near closing time 
and promises not to stay too long. Inside, she cannot find her 
boyfriend Raoul at their usual rendezvous location and decides 
to sit and wait a hit. When she realizes it is getting dark, it is too 
late. The gates have closed and she is trapped inside alone. 
Soon, she meets the same fate as Theresa Delgado. 

The next morning at the crime scene, Manning does not like 
what he sees and begins to wonder if a man, not a cat, is behind 
this second death. The killer seems to be using a cat's claw to 
mask his crimes and misdirect police. Manning talks his theory 
over with the chief of police and his new friend Galbraith but 
nobody finds it compelling. Clo-Clo, Kiki's rival performer is 
the next victim. At the club that evening, she meets a rich gen- 
tleman who gives her $100 but she loses it on the way home 
and goes back into the dark streets to retrace her steps. The next 
day, examining Clo-Clo's body. Manning is convinced his the- 
ory is correct. A series of clues leads him to suspect Galbraith. 
He and Kiki concoct a plan to flush out the murderer. She risks 
her life to lure Galbraith into attacking her while Manning lies 
in wait with Raoul. When caught, Galbraith admits his crimes 
but claims that he does not know how to control his strange 
impulse to kill. Raoul shoots him before he can say anymore. 

"In the ilarkness, the eyes fnll of fear" 

LEWTON'S AESTHETICS OF TERROR 

Val Lewton told a story of how he went from his position as 
assistant to David Selznick to producer of horror films at RKO. 
"Someone told them 1 had written horrible novels, they mis- 
took the word 'horrible' for 'horror' and 1 got the job", he said. 
The anecdote, true or not, stands as a wonderful testament to 
his self-deprecating sense of humor as well as his modesty.-^ The 
real story is surely that he was one of the most promising young 
producers in Hollywood, well known to RKO, and a prime can- 
didate for the position. It also points to a very significant aspect 
of his background. Between 192.3 and about 1935, in addition 
to work in journalism and film, Lewton was a prolific and quite 
successful writer. He published at least ten works of fiction, six 
of non-fiction and a book of verse. As well, he estimated that he 
had contributed at least 100 short pieces (fiction and non-fic- 
tion) to various magazines during the period. One of his nov- 
els, No Ik’d of Her Own (1932), received notice at the time as the 
first serious work of fiction to deal with the depression in 
America.-* 

Lewton had a voracious appetite for literature to go along 
with a photographic memory and, beginning at an early age, he 
would employ the two to spin tales to whoever would listen. 
This skill for storytelling combined with economic circum- 
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stances led to his taking on more writing assignments than 
most people could handle. He even turned out two porno- 
graphic novels for the 42nd Street crowd. That this literate, 
Columbia University-educated son of an upper-middle class 
family could write poetry and history one week, and pulp nov- 
els and porn the next, indicates a tolerance of the extremes of 
popular culture that served him well with RKO. While someone 
else may have turned up their nose at the position and either 
rejected it, or produced the films with the kind of hatred for the 
material that results in forgettable work, Lewton instead elevat- 
ed what in 1942 was an embarrassing "low" genre into art. 

By the beginning of the 1940's, the major studios' flirtation 
with big budget horror was over and only Universal was still 
producing the films with any regularity at all. Poverty Row pro- 
duction houses continued to rely on the horror formula and 
churned out most of what was now an established but poorly 
regarded genre. Lewton's task was simple then. Nobody would 
care about the quality of the films as long as he made them 
competently and efficiently. Yet, he saw a greater potential in 
the horror film and he set about getting it there. Around him, 
he collected a small group of respected colleagues (director 
Tourneur, editor Mark Robson, writers Ardel Wray and De Witt 
Bodeen, cinematographer Nick Musuraca) and consciously got 
to work at making a different kind of horror film. 

From the very beginning, Lewton turned everywhere for 
source material. Drawing on his love for and knowledge of art, 
literature, and history, he used novels, short stories, poetry, 
painting, and music to enrich the series that began with Cot 
People in 1942. We know that among his first ideas for Cot 
People (he was given only the title by the studio) was to use a 
short story by the horror writer Algernon Blackwood. He even- 
tually discarded the idea in favour of an original tale but the 
pattern of turning to literature and art continued. / Wolked with 
o Zombie (1943) loosely retells Charlotte Bronte's novel lone 
Eyre set in the unique milieu of Haiti's indigenous Vodoun reli- 
gion (treated with the utmost respect after careful study by the 
unit). The Seventh Victim (1943) although an original story, 
employs references to John Donne and Dante. Isle of the Deod 
(1945) is inspired by an Arnold Boecklin painting of the same 
name as well as The Premoture Buriol by Poe; The Body Snotcher 
(1945), from the Stevenson story based on the notorious real- 
life grave robbers Burke and Hare; Bedlom (1946) from a paint- 
ing and other works by the artist William Hogarth. This aspect 
of the Lewton cycle gives the films a distinctiveness and flavour 
of authenticity that positively shines next to their competition 
for horror audiences of the early 1940's. 

Perhaps amidst all this sophisticated historical material, a 
contemporary suspense novelist like Woolrich, known for his 
work in pulp magazines, seems not to warrant a second glance. 
Maybe someone higher up forced this "junk" on Lewton and 
his team? Certainly, neither Joel Siegel nor Ldmund Bansak, 
writing extensive books on Lewton's films, gives The Leopord 
Mon much attention. ^ The latter spends a lot of time detailing 
the holes and implausible situations in the plot. Siegel, mean- 
while, dismisses the film as "a straight-forward mystery thriller" 
with "a thin nasty-minded story" and finally, "little more than 
an exercise in sadistic voyeurism". He seems incapable of recog- 
nizing the author's contribution to the work. While noting that 
the film is "unconventionally structured", he claims the source 
novel "was probably too conventional to please Lewton and 


roll rneiir... and lacking the kind of suspense they 
favoured... the Woolrich material hardly merits the sophisticat- 
ed Lewton narrative technique". To me, this statement is outra- 
geous. Nobody who has read Black Alibi could ever come to this 
conclusion. The book is a masterly exercise in the orchestration 
of tension and suspense. Its unusual structure is punctuated 
with passages of breathtaking menace and dark poetry. Black 
Alibi fits perfectly into the pattern of sources drawn upon by 
the unit. 

Far from being too sophisticated to appreciate Woolrich, 
Lewton surely identified deeply with the author. Besides the 
fact that they were both young writers who wound up writing 
genre fiction to eke out a living, Lewion and Woolrich had 
other things in common. They were the same age, born exact- 
ly six months apart (Woolrich in December 19(TT Lewton the 
following May). Both were of Last Luropean heritage, both grew' 
up estranged from their fathers, and both attended Columbia 
University at the same time. It is not hard to picture them sit- 
ting next to each other in an English class discussing Scott 
Fitzgerald's latest novel and their dreams of following in his 
footsteps. What seems likely, if nothing else, is that Lewton 
knew of Woolrich's work, even if the decision to adapt Black 
Alibi was not his own. Siegel only mentions that the studio 
insisted on a name change to llw Leopard Man. Woolrich's biog- 
rapher notes that the movie rights to Black Alibi were sold with- 
in months of its publication or, in other words, by the summer 
of 1942, just after Lewton joined RKO. 

Both the distinctive narrative structure and the orchestra- 
tion of suspense found in The Leopard Man owe almost every- 
thing to the words Woolrich wrote. It is incredible to read Black 
Alibi and discover that Lewton and Tourneur's most powerful 
sequences, the three "night walks" ending in death, are 
described in detail in the novel, sometimes just as they've been 
shot. In fact, the moment always mentioned in descriptions of 
the film, Fheresa Delgado's demise suggested with chilling 
economy by simply showing her blood trickle in underneath 
the door, is not the filmmakers' at all. Perhaps the ultimate 
example for horror aficionados of Lewton's less-is-more 
approach to screen terror appears exactly as Woolrich wrote it. 
Histories of the horror film continually honour Lew'ton's unit 
for pioneering a completely new' kind of horror film: the less-is- 
more, psychological approach to terror. But, within The Leopard 
Man, Woolrich's w'riting deserves as much credit for the film's 
technique as Tourneur's eye and Lewton's governing hand. 

Far less recognized than their invention of the subtle chiller- 
thriller, however, is the group's early development of horror's 
most famous modern subgenre, the slasher film. For the combi- 
nation of Woolrich's unique narrative structure and the unit's 
decision to preserve it during adaptation resulted in RKO unw'it- 
tingly producing a prototype for a cycle that would terrorize 
teens around the world some years later. Many of the key 
ingredients are here: the repetition of stalking sequences, the 
killer whose identity remains hidden, the beautiful young vic- 
tim (usually female), and the violent death. Significantly, the 
film predates by tw'o decades Alfred Hitchcock's Tsycho (1960), 
Michael Powell's Peeping Tom (1960), and Mario Bava's Sei donne 
per Tassasshio (aka Blood and Black Lace, 1964)^, the examples 
almost every expert on the slasher film lists as the genre's fore- 
bears. Someone needs to rewrite the history books. 

Because we are so used to the formula today, it is easy to 


miss w hat must have been shocking to audiences in 194'T How 
many people could have anticipated that the film would kill off 
young Fheresa Delgado, after having spent time to sketch her 
character so sympathetically? It even tricks us into thinking she 
is safe w hen she makes it through the dark tunnel the first time, 
only to have her encounter the leopard on the w'ay back. Even 
if they were able to recover from this terrible shock, the audi- 
ence w'ould now settle into w'hat appears to be a traditional 
murder mystery. The amateur detectives, Jerry and Kiki, with 
the help of Dr. Galbraith, w'ould go through the motions and 
solve the case. When introduced to Consuelo on the morning 
of her birthday, they would sense the narrative taking an odd 
turn, but with the time spent developing her character, it must 
have been stunning to see her die like Theresa. A killer who 
repeated his crime over and over until he w'as caught was a rare 
movie villain in 194.3. The cemetery attack, minus today's slash- 
er frame-of-reference, would be a terrifying jolt, leaving view'ers 
wondering what they had got themselves into. Long before 
Hitchcock killed off Marion in Psycho, the Lewton team, follow- 
ing Cornell Woolrich's lead, set convention and audience expec- 
tation on its head in I'he Leopard Man. 

It is because of this focus on the victims that the film stands 
out from so many of its stalk-and-slash brethren to follow'. It 
gives us a chance to see w hat the slasher film might have been, 
had it taken a different path. We have to credit Woolrich w'ith 
this approach, for it seems to have been his intention in Black 
Alibi to write a story that puts its reader in close identification 
W'ith those doomed by the novel's dark menace. While the book 
is designed on the one hand as a very calculated exercise in ten- 
sion and terror, on the other it is structured very much as a 
series of character sketches of each of its female victims. 
Lewton's faithful adaptation then presents us with a rare kind 
of psycho film, one that spends time and effort humanizing its 
victims. They are not there just to serve as objects of violence. 
Instead, there is time to get to know' a little about each of these 
women: Fheresa Delgado, Consuelo Contreras, and CIo-Clo. 
The novel, in fact, has tw'o more: Sally O'Keefe and Marjorie 
King from a fourth attack left out of the film, and this last pair 
is the real key to Woolrich's vision. 

Near the end of Black Alibi, Sally survives an attack by the 
killer but w'atches her friend Marjorie become his latest victim. 
The next day. Manning goes to her and asks her help in his plan 
to catch the madman. Fhe book saves its most powerful writing 
for this penultimate chapter, as Sally risks her life to lure and 
capture the killer. "A very brave girl. A girl who has more 
courage than you or I have any right to expect any girl to 
have," as Manning describes her. Both a brilliant exercise in sus- 
pense and a moving, celebratory portrait of a woman's strength 
in the face of tragedy, this chapter complicates any simple accu- 
sation that the violence the story directs at its female victims is 
cheap and exploitative. While the bravery of Sally O'Keefe 
doesn't quite survive the translation to the screen, where Kiki's 
similar actions in the final moments get lost in the rush to tie 
up the storyline, the film still seems to have its heart in the 
right place. Unlike so many stalker films that follow it, here is 
a thriller that in the end is more interested in its victims as per- 
sons than it is in the psychosis of its killer, his method of mur- 
der, or his hunt and capture by the authorities. 

Yet, The Leopard Man for all its innovation leaves me unsat- 
isfied. I can trace this feeling to the disjuncture between the 
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theme it wants to express and its representation of a modern 
serial killer. Here is where poetry and ideology inevitably entan- 
gle in a swiftly made 66-minute low-budget thriller. I he Lewton 
team wants to convey a sense of doom and fate hanging over 
the town and its people, preserving the dark premise of 
Woolrich's novel. To do so, it must carry out a delicate dance 
with realism. Hie victims, the setting, and the killer need to be 
true-to-life in order to capture just the right sense of modern ter- 
ror, but the film cannot address what kind of person Galbraith 
might really be. It reminds us that these monsters, soon called 
serial killers, really do exist; but the wellspring of their monstros- 
ity is unfathomable. They are just evil, plain and simple. 

In Lewton and rourneur's CUtt People, Dr. Louis Judd (played 
by lom Conway) serves as a voice of reason and medical sci- 
ence brought in to cure Irena's fears that she will turn into a cat. 
In their first session together, he tells her that her strange 
beliefs are likely the result of a repressed memory from child- 
hood, "a canker in the mind" he calls it. He exudes total confi- 
dence in his ability to cure her. Of course, things hardly go as 
planned, but this scene raises an important question about The 
Leopiinl Mini: Where is Dr. Judd when we need him!? After all, 
despite his untimely demise at the hands of Irena at the end of 
the story, Lewton later revived the character for an appearance 
in The Seventh Victim when the script called for another psychi- 
atrist. In fact, psychoanalysis was everywhere in Holly^vood 
movies by 194:T so much so that the absence of a clinical voice 
has to have been a conscious decision on the part of the Lewton 
team . In sequences mainly added to Woolrich's story by the 
filmmakers, characters instead struggle to find words and ideas 
to explain why a man might commit such a crime. 

)ERRY: There's all sorts of men. I've met some pretty funny 
ones in bars and nightclubs. 

GALBRAITH; Oh, I understand what you mean. Demented 
men, pathological cases. But what sort of man would kill 
like a leopard and leave the traces of a leopard. 

JERRY; Crazy guy? 

.And in a later scene, 

JERRY; You know a lot. Taken a lot of fancy college courses 
and that kind of stuff. If it were a man, what kind of a 
man would kill like that? 

GALBRAITH; All those fancy courses were about the dead, 
Jerry, not the living. 

JERRY; Alright, the dead then. In history, there must have 
been men like that, men with kinks in their brains. 

GALBRAITH; Yes, there have been men who killed for pleas- 
ure, strange pleasure. There was Bluebeard in France, 
jack the Ripper in London. It's not uncommon. 

JERRY; And if there were a man like that, with a kink in his 
brain, running around loose. What would he be like? 

GALBRAITH; He'd be a hard man to find, particularly If he 
were a clever man. He'd go about his business calmly 
except when the fit to kill was on him. 

The terrible irony is that the person taking the place of the psy- 
choanalyst in this conversation is himself the killer. Moreover, 
he will later confess that he does not know why he kills, why the 
urge comes over him. Dr. Judd's "a canker in the mind" situated 
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within the discourse of repressed memories and childhood trau- 
ma becomes "a kink in the brain", "strange pleasure" with no 
contextualization or explanation at all. A damaged human psy- 
che with a cause and a cure becomes the modern psychopath, 
a terrifying sexual predator whose motives are inscrutable, and 
whose crimes are frighteningly unpredictable, unexplainable 
and therefore uncontrollable. 

Why the absence of a medical opinion in the film? Lhere are 
two ways to answer this. One, the killer's inexplicable urges are 
part of the film's theme of doomed fortune. At the same time, 
by effacing the real psychosexual explanation for Galbraith's 
murders, the narrative can sidestep the social issues raised by 
the psychopath in the 194()'s. I will deal with these one at a 
time. 

“We know little about the forces that move us" 

FATALISM AND DOOMED FORTUNE 

While crime, mystery and horror films were often lumped 
together in the 1930's and 4()'s, from today's perspective The 
Leopiinl Mill! looks like the first true horror/noir hybrid. Others 
make the case for Cut People, which does share some themes 
and stylistic elements with film noir, and of course the same 
production team. Yet, only The Leopnnl Mnn combines a crime 
thriller (the genre of most noir films) with so many elements of 
horror. Moreover, It boasts unbeatable credentials in its source 
material. For if ever there were crowned a "king of film noir", it 
would have to be Cornell Woolrich. The list of his stories and 
novels adapted to film, television and radio in 194()'s and 
195()'s is something to behold. I doubt there is any other per- 
son with more fingerprints on the cycle of post-war thrillers we 
know today as noir. I he themes and subjects of all bis work 
(death, fate, loneliness, murder, suspense, shadows, desperate 
men, dangerous women, and dark streets) read like a summary 
of the genre. 

Perhaps the defining hallmark of noir is its tone of bleak 
fatalism. It is through this tone, and its expression in the theme 
of doomed fortune, that we best see Woolrich's contribution to 
The Leopimi Mnn. LTevilishly, the film puts its theme in the 
mouth of its killer. As Manning expresses concern about the 
danger of the escaped leopard, Galbraith responds: 

Don't feel so concerned jerry... I've seen a bit of life, and I 
have learned one thing. We are like that ball dancing on the 
fountain. We know as little about the forces that move us 
and move the world around us as that empty ball, which 
lives only because the water pushes it into the air, lets it fall 
and catches It again. You shouldn't feel too badly about 
Teresa Delgado. 

Ihe same sentiment is repeated at the film's conclusion by 
Manning himself. In between, we see three women die, a 
respected member of the community revealed as a serial killer, 
and a young man imprisoned for his murder. Why do these 
things happen? If we look to the pattern of the murders, we 
sense that some unspeakable force hangs over the entire town, 
orchestrating events. 

The dancer Clo-CIo is the first character introduced to us in 
the film. We hear her castanets, a motif that runs throughout 
the film, and we see them provoke an angry reaction from her 
rival, Kiki. From this point on until she meets her end, Clo-CIo 


will touch the lives of each of the characters in the film, carry- 
ing doom to all who cross her path. Her actions set the leopard 
loose in the first place, as she frightens it off Kiki's leash. She 
greets 'Hieresa on the street just before the girl leaves for the 
store. She has an encounter with the Contreras family's servant 
girl on the day Consuelo dies. I'he film uses Clo-Clo narra- 
tively to connect all the victims and their stories but she also 
seems to curse them by her presence. Thematically, she is a 
doomed character, as her friend the fortune teller knows full 
well, and she brings misfortune to all those who encounter her. 
But why Clo-Clo? She is actually a very likable and positive 
character. We must remember Galbraith's lines: "We know little 
about the forces that move the world around us". It is not our 
place to ask why, and the answers are not available to us. Fhe 
more innocent the victim, the more powerful the theme of 
doomed fortune becomes. 

Throughout this town, forces are moving that appear on the 
surface to he mere chance. All of the deaths turn on this ele- 
ment of chance. Martha Nochimson's recent analysis suggest- 
ing an economic connection in the deaths contains a mistaken 
impression of key details.^ While her mother forces Theresa to 
go to the store for corn meal, she goes all the way across town, 
and into the leopard's path, for no reason other than bad luck. 
Arriving too late at the nearby store, the owner refuses to re- 
open for her. I his leads to her terrifying walk across the arroyo 
and under the bridge to find another store that will still he 
open. Consuelo's story is the same. She is not in the cemetery 
to hide her lower-class boyfriend from her family (as 
Nochimson claims). Her mother knows that she is going to see 
him. She simply misses meeting Raoul by mere moments. 
Another case of unlucky timing, (" l ime is strange. A moment 
can be as short as a breath or as long as eternity", the gatekeep- 
er tells her as she enters the cemetery). We later learn that 
Galbraith just happened to he walking by that night and heard 
her cries for help. Finally, Clo-Clo completes the pattern. What 
at first seems like a good break, the chance encounter with the 
man at the nightclub, and his gift of SlOO, turns bad when she 
loses it by accident on the way home and must go back out into 
the night to retrieve it. This pattern of bad breaks, bad timing, 
and chance encounters may seem like little more than coinci- 
dence or lazy screenwriting, but the film's status as //u/r compels 
us to take the theme of doomed fortune seriously. 

It is important to see that the use of fate in The Leopiini Man 
is a legitimate dramatic device, based on a longstanding moral 
conception of human and divine justice. Personified as a femi- 
nine deity in late Roman culture, the mysterious ways of Lady 
Fortune, remained a central concern of philosophy, literature, 
and visual art throughout the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
With her wheel, upon which the rich and powerful balanced on 
top and the downtrodden dwelled below, she reminded all of 
society that both happiness and sadness were only temporary. 
At her whim, a gentle spin sent those on top crashing down, 
exchanging places suddenly with the poor and powerless. 
Fheologians debated her nature. Church fathers agonized over 
the persistence of her cult following. Dante gave her a special 
place in the heavens in the Inferno, while Calvin dismissed her 
as a misunderstanding of Divine Providence. She appeared 
throughout Elizabethan and Baroque tragedy, and remained an 
influence into the 19th century. Finding a traditional theme 
like this in a low-hudget horror film might seem like a stretch 


under any other circumstance, but we are dealing with Val 
Lewton here. 

Of course, the idea of Fortune blindly controlling our fate 
does not sit well in modern times. It is a deeply religious con- 
ception of life, far out of step with our whole worldview today. 
We believe strongly that each individual makes his or her own 
destiny. Choice, responsibility, material cause and effect: the 
modern world operates, at least ideally, with transparency. In a 
narrative, an appeal to a predestined order is easily misunder- 
stood as a cheap means of explaining away unexpected events, 
or as a way to give a "thin nasty-minded story" an illusion of 
depth. In this case, however, the sense of tragedy is genuine. It 
comes directly from Woolrich's universe. Nobody had a darker 
sensibility and a more fatalistic view of existence than Cornell 
Woolrich. Francis Nevins, his biographer, returns repeatedly to a 
moment in the author's youth that crystallizes his outlook. In 
Woolrich's own words, it went like this: "One night when 1 was 
eleven and, huddling over my own knees, looked up at the low- 
hanging stars of the Valley of Anahuac, and knew 1 would sure- 
ly die finally, or something worse."^’ The sadness and the dark- 
ness of these words haunt every sentence he ever wrote, and they 
cast a long shadow over the world of The Leopard Man as well. 

In the end, however, by offering fate as an explanation for the 
events of the film, including the psyche of the killer, the film 
avoids addressing the social psychology of violent crime and sex- 
ual predators. Although it has no obligation to do so, its subject 
and its representations implicate it in the discourse anyway. 1 
want to turn, finally, to a look at gender and ideology, and the 
historical context of the psychopath in American society. 

"What sort of man would kill like a leopard?" 

THE SEXUAL PSYCHOPATH IN THE 1940s 

The Leopard Man is the first realistic depiction of a serial killer in 
American cinema. Today, serial killers are everwhere, from box 
office hits to academy awards ceremonies, network television 
series, and best selling books of fiction and non-fiction. In 
1940, very little fiction attempted his representation. Leopard's 
only predecessors are Fritz Lang's German masterpiece M (1930) 
and Hitchcock's Shadow of a Doubt (1943) which was actually 
released just months before Leopard I want to briefly compare 
those films' depiction of the killer along with the differences 
between Woolrich's and Lewton's, then I will look more closely 
at how Galbriath operates within The Leopard Man's narrative. 
First, a bit of history. 

Estelle Freedman reminds us that beginning in the late 
1930s a "sex crime panic" swept America. In 1935, the first of 
many government commissions formed to investigate the situ- 
ation. In the media, more and more coverage of attacks on 
women and children appeared. So much so that "in 1937 the 
Mew York Times itself created a new index category LSex Crimes' 
to encompass the 143 articles it published on the subject that 
year."'*’ At this time, Woolrich was at the peak of his power and 
success as a short story writer for the detective and thriller mag- 
azines. In 1939, he wrote Lhe Street of hin^le Death, a story about 
a series of murders in Los Angeles that would become the basis 
of black Alibi. The tale's psychopath, and his descendants in the 
novel and screen versions, is very much the product of this his- 
torical moment. 

One question that emerges from the study of this era— and 
it is a difficult one to answer with any certainty — is how much 
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of the public fear was socially constructed and how much of it 
was a reaction to a j»enuinc threat. Certainly, one can list a 
whole strinj» of macabre and sensational cases from Jack the 
Ripper (1888) and Chicago's H.H. Holmes (1895) to the 
Vampire of Diisseldorf, Peter Kurten (1930), who may have 
inspired Fritz Lang's M, and the unsolved Cleveland Ibrso 
Murders (1937). Freedman, however, emphasizes the social pur- 
pose served by the se.\ crime panic. She suggests that the exag- 
gerated threat of the prowling urban psychopath helped socie- 
ty deal with "a complex redefinition of sexual boundaries in 
modern America." 

For a number of years, especially since the end of the First 
World War, the Victorian ideal of female purity had been erod- 
ing. Women who were once desexualized and confined to the 
domestic sphere were now circulating in the public spaces of 
the modern city: working, playing, dressing in comparatively 
revealing modern fashions, and generally rewriting what it 
meant to be a woman. At the same time, the meaning of man- 
hood was undergoing its ow^n transformations. The 19th centu- 
ry's emphasis on clnmwtcr, when interior values of honesty, 
integrity, and self-made success were most important, had 
begun to shift to an emphasis on uppeurimce iitul The 

term "hard-boiled", used to describe a certain kind of tough 
male detective emerged at this time (and w^ould be a key ingre- 
dient in film noir). In these ways, American society adjusted its 
understanding of female and male sex roles and traditional 
notions of masculinity and femininity. In the 19.30's, the onset 
of the Great Depression added another factor, as many men 
found themselves out of work, unable to be the breadwinner for 
their family. It is in this context that the psychopath, previous- 
ly a little-used clinical term came to be associated with a dan- 
gerous, specifically male, sexual deviant. 

Fhe boundaries drawn by the new category of "sexual psy- 
chopath" were used to regulate the definition of "normal" mas- 
culinity in a time of upheaval and crisis. They positioned the 
male subject according to his perceived gender traits: a sex 
fiend w^as a man with too much masculinity, and a homosexu- 
al was a man with not enough. The associated moral panic then 
presented homosexuals as dangers to children while the sex 
fiend preyed on w^omen alone or unaccompanied in the city. 
Freedman interprets these w^irnings in the context of the 
changing sex roles during the period. In this way, public fear 
w'as as much about tlje control of women as it w\is about ony rail 
threat to them. Society told w'omen that they were at risk of 
attack if they are out alone in public. At the same time, it 
warned of the constant peril to their children of attack and/or 
recruitment by homosexuals. Naturally, safety wms best 
achieved if women remained at home, supervised the kids, and 
accepted their domestic role rather than continue their disrup- 
tive breach of the public sphere. 

As an occasional gruesome new^s story and as a general social 
panic, the phenomenon of the violent sex predator undoubted- 
ly appealed to Cornell Woolrich's dark imagination. How' 
w'ould he integrate this into his world of noir fiction? In Black 
Alibi, with its metaphysical approach to evil, we never learn 
anything about the killer's life, background, motives or actions. 
He just appears, kills and sinks back into the night, until the 
final chapter reveals his identity. He turns out to be the Chief 
of Police, a character Manning interacted with throughout the 
story and who appeared completely normal all along. Fhe 
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Lew'ton unit's adaptation chooses to flesh out the killer's char- 
acter some more. Galbraith is also an esteemed member of his 
community, a former professor, now' the museum curator. I his 
aspect of their characters is worth noting. In both M and 
Shatlow of a Doubt, the murderer w'as a more typical outsider to 
the community. *2 By bringing the killer closer to home, the 
film forces us to rethink standard histories. Freedman, for 
example, leaves us w'ith the impression that it would not be 
possible for audiences in the 1940s to imagine a sexual psy- 
chopath as w'e see him today, as someone seemingly very nor- 
mal, the so-called "guy next door". This frightening picture is 
generally thought to have emerged later. But here, the Lewton 
approach to everyday horror, mixed with Woolrich's noir sensi- 
bility, leads the film in a startling direction. At a time when 
America was told to direct their fear at outsiders, transients, and 
"perverts". The LeopanI Man warns that sexual psychopaths 
could be just about anyone around you. 

What the film does not address is why a man like Galbraith 
does what he does; or, more accurately, I would suggest that it 
simply cannot address this. For, the very ideological apparatus 
that lay behind the sex crime panic also animates the generic 
codes of the horror film's production and reception, especially 
in this classical period. An answer to why men attack women 
anil the reasons behind the "sexual psychopath scare" of the 
194()'s are both found at the intersections of gender, power, and 
fear. A horror film like The LeopanI Man can't directly address 
why psychos kill because, as a horror film, it is constructed 
upon the very same ideology of gender that must be questioned 
to find the answer. Only a deconstructive horror film could per- 
form this analysis, and in the genre's classical period this can 
not be expected. 

As Rhona Berenstein has shown, the standard gender 
dynamics in the reception of classical horror rely on the activa- 
tion of female viewers' fear, reflected on screen by the victim's 
scream, and a corresponding notion of masculinity, asserted by 
the male view'ers' refusal to show the same fear, and by comfort- 
ing and "protecting" the woman. In other w'ords, when most 
men and w'omen w'ent to horror movies, the girls would act 
scared and they guys would act like they weren't, and put their 
arm around them. That this w'as how' you were supposed to react 
was reinforced in the film's publicity material, critical reviews, 
and on the screen itself. Fhis performance of gender, contrasting 
fear with courage, was at the heart of the popular reception of 
the horror film in its classical period, and The Leopard Man, for 
all its innovations, remains classical in this regard. 

Fhe film establishes its motif of the woman's scream in the 
opening scene. Manning enters Kiki's dressing room with the 
leopard on its leash. Fhe cigarette girl and Kiki each let out a 
scream and Kiki even climbs onto a chair in a classic display of 
fear. Manning, in turn, reassures her that the cat is not harmful 
and talks her into using it in her act. In its first five mintues, the 
film has economically established classical horror's traditional 
gender roles: women show fear; men act cool and reassure them 
that they are safe. Later, the design of each of the three "night 
w'alks" is punctuated by a look of fear, a scream, and a death. As 
Berenstein points out, these tw'o elements, the woman's scream 
and her look of fear at an off-screen terror, were staples of the 
horror film from its earliest years. The Lew'ton team is employ- 
ing an easily identifiable generic signifier here and the way it is 
implicated in Galbraith's madness invites an ideological read- 


ing of the film's killer. For this, a closer look at Galbraith's char- 
acter is needed. 

Our first opportunity to learn about him is in the nightclub 
the day after the Delgado attack. Jerry invites Kiki to come 
along for a drink with Galbraith before she goes on stage. In 
what is otherwise a rather casual encounter, our killer's body 
language and speech suggest he feels uncomfortable around 
women. He fiddles with his pipe and makes cryptic comments. 
He seems in awe of Kiki's modest celebrity. I he best line in this 
scene is easily misunderstood as poor writing when it is actual- 
ly very calculated. As Kiki expresses concern about a poor recep- 
tion from the crowd, Galbraith tells her, “I'm sure if you arc as 
talented as you are beautiful, Ms. Walker, you'll have nothing 
to worry about.'' She politely thanks him but you can almost 
sense her and Ntanning giggling under their breath. Galbraith 
simply does not know how to talk to women. Instead, he spouts 
lines from a romance novel. With claims that James Bell does 
not make a very convincing serial killer, 1 disagree completely. 
In this scene, the actor conveys just the right mix awkwardness, 
harmlessness and mystery, anticipating portrayals like Anthony 
Perkins's Norman Bates and Robert Deniro's Iravis Bickle that 
will follow it. 

To work, however, this scene needs a counterpart later in the 
film. It is important that wc see Galbraith speak to men with 
confidence and control because it will help emphasize his diffi- 
culty relating specifically to women. The scene in which 
Manning and Charlie How-Come, the naive owner of the 
escaped leopard, visit Galbraith at the museum does just this. 
Manning begins by running his theory of a human killer past 
the professor. Their discussion, at first friendly, begins to take 
on a hint of menace, even cruelty. We can see him take pleas- 
ure in his power and authority over both men, control which 
derives principally from the confident w'ay he uses words. In 
contrast to the scene with Kiki, Galbraith's command of lan- 
guage here allows him to both put Manning off his trail and 
even convince the two that Charlie may have committed the 
murders while he was drunk! He insists he's just playing a game 
of whodunit, but we get to see here another side of our killer. 
Strong and confident in his own element, he only loses his 
power in the presence of a beautiful or desirable woman. 

One way of understanding sexual murderers from Jack the 
Ripper to Ted Bundy and Galbraith in The Leopunl KUui is that 
they act out violently at women as a way of dealing with their 
fear or frustration when faced with female sexuality. If they arc 
not confident that they measure up to society's definition of 
legitimate masculinity, female sexuality can seem to hold 
power over them. An inability to relate to women in an accept- 
able and effective manner, and the loss of power that seems to 
go with it, can suggest to them that to act out violently will put 
sexuality back on their terrain, back in their control. This is 
what is playing itself out in The Leofninl Mun. A final contrast 
between scenes drives this point home. 

Finally, on the last night of Clo-Clo's life, she goes to the 
nightclub and meets an older gentleman (named Brunton in 
the film's screenplay and in the novel). He buys her a drink and 
the ensuing scene between them is a wonderful game of cat- 
and-mouse as the two flirt and laugh. The gentleman, who 
never appears again, exists on the narrative level simply to pro- 
vide Clo-Clo with the $1()(^ bill she will lose on her way home. 
Venturing back out into the night to retrieve it will cost her her 


life. Yet, this scene also echoes the one between Kiki and 
Galbraith mentioned above. Brunton represents a striking con- 
trast to the tongue-tied killer in the way he relates to women. 
Here is a man who is not threatened or intimidated by the 
beautiful Clo-Clo's sexuality. He charms her, makes her laugh 
and shows an interest in her beyond her looks. She in turn 
seems genuinely attracted by his approach. We arc left with a 
picture of positive male-female relations, a perfect date. 
Appropriately, the scene is the only light moment in the entire 
film. If only Galbraith could act this way with Kiki, he might 
not find himself stammering a confession in these final words 
- words that vividly tie fear to notions of gender and power. 

Galbraith: I didn't wanna kill but I had to. I heard the little 
girl talking to the man in the cemetery. When he went 
away, I thought I was gonna help her get over the wall. I 
can't remember. I looked down. In the darkness, I saw her 
white face, the eyes full of fear. Fear, that was it. The little 
frail body, soft skin, and then - she screamed. 

He may not understand why he is attracted to the sight of fear in 
a woman's eyes and the sound of her scream but, surely, we can. 

Scott Preston is a Ph.D. candidate in the the joint Graduate 
Programme in Communication and Culture at York and Ryerson 
Universities. He has an M.A. in Film Studies from Concordia 
University in Montreal. 
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A TRIBUTE TO 

Robin Wood 

Robin Wood has been with CineAction since the beginning — a crucial part of the founding 
editorial collective in 1985. Robin has retired as one of our editors but will continue as a reg- 
ular contributor. As a tribute to Robin and his contributions to CineAction and to the study 
of film, we have collected the presentations at a panel which honoured him last year. The 
Film Studies Association of Canada held its annual conference at York University In Toronto 
in May, 2006. The Association hosted a tribute to Robin, who Is professor emeritus at York 
where he began teaching film studies In 1977 and still teaches in the Graduate Program In 
Film. The panel was titled 'The Anxiety of Influence — Robin Wood and Critical Film Studies." 
The session was the most popular of the conference, with over 100 in attendance. 


KASS BANNING 

The idea for planning a festschrift for Robin grew out of a con- 
versation between former and current members of the 
(jneAction editorial collective, congregated to celebrate twenty 
years of ( '/me Action last Christmas. We deemed it was shocking 
that sucli a tribute, as of yet, had not been conferred. It was 
indeed the time. When alerted to the festschrift in-the-making, 
Robin's rejoinder, playing at miscomprehension, was "Do I 
need a fresh shirt?" 

The panel of short responses assembled here chart the 
"Wood effect," the distinctive and diverse ways in which 
Robin's contribution to the field of film criticism has touched 
them. I hey speak to "the an.xiety of influence," often cross- 
hatching the personal and professional world we inhabit. 

"Touch" is a key term here. For what under-girds Robin's 
outstanding prolific productivity, his extensive critical project, 
and I will leave the panelists to further more minute embellish- 
ment, is his enduring commitment to humanism. Robin's oft- 
mentioned debt to the work of F. R. Leavis, with its insistence 
on the primacy of the text and the moral imperative, 1 believe 
helped him to vigorously resist passing fashions in film analy- 
sis, be it linguistic turns or otherwise. At the same time 
Robin'scriticism grew with the field of film studies, fashioning 


select emerging models such as sexual politics or ideological cri- 
tique to his own discerning regard for the film text. He stayed 
the humanist course, paradigm wars notwithstanding. Ihis 
consistency, coupled with a steadfast regard for form, nuance 
and textual detail and disregard for lobbing totalizing theory 
onto a film, never resulted in reductive readings of films, foster- 
ing instead an eye for both "structures of feeling," and to use 
one of his favourite terms, the subversive. 


VARDA BURSTYN 

I was deeply honoured to be asked to participate in this panel 
of tribute to Robin Wood. 

1 am very sorry not to be able to deliver my accolades and 
my thanks to Robin in person because Robin is a special person 
- a hugely special and important human being - and 1 w^ant to 
be there with all of you to celebrate him. 1 am only sorry that 
my own chronic health problems have prevented me, at the 
last minute, from coming. ... 

1 met Robin Wood in 1978, if memory serves, while I w^as 
paving a chequered path at York, and feeling — despite all the 
political science and sociology and humanities classes that 
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should have been great but weren't — like a fish out of water, 1 
had signed up for a course on film and feminism more as pleas- 
ure, a break from all the dutiful analysis of the other courses. 
But I had no idea what to expect. 

What I got — and it was a gift from the goddess— was the 
amazing, the brilliant, the funny, the incredibly handsome 
Robin Wood. From the first five minutes of the first class I was 
totally hooked, and I moved heaven and earth to make sure I 
attended every one of his classes faithfully — I was not a faithful 
attendee, I confess, at my others. 

Robin's lectures— and beyond that his knowledge, his pres- 
ence, his attitude to students, that was at once encouraging and 
demanding of a higher standard of thought and intelligence— 
were a heady tonic. And, lucky, lucky me, he seemed to value 
my contribution too. Indeed he valued it enough to befriend 
me and to encourage me to write about my thoughts on film. 
And then encouraged me to publish those thoughts. 

I had certainly written things before — articles for Marxist 
newspapers, essays, the usual things — but those had seemed 
like duties, prose to be churned out, full of admonition and 
analysis but lacking altogether in joy. Suddenly, writing for 
Robin, my fingers were flying on the keyboard, ideas were tum- 
bling out like miracles, and I thought "holy cow, this is what 
writing is supposed to be like, this is great, maybe I'll even be a 
writer!" 

In other words, the pleasure of my mind's engagement with 
the ideas, the approaches and the personality that Robin 
brought to the study of film animated my whole being. Truly. 
And it is no exaggeration to say now that 1 can look back on 
almost thirty years— yikesl-and say that his support, encour- 
agement and brilliance had everything to do with the path 1 
chose out of York and into the world as a writer. So this is my 
"Life Debt" to Robin, and it is huge. 

Unlike many of the people here who were once students of 
Robin or who remain his colleagues today, I passed relatively 
briefly through film studies, briefly and happily. And so it falls 
more appropriately to them to take the measure of this extraor- 
dinary and enormous legacy in that field. 

But I can speak of his legacy beyond it, and it is no mean 
one. I am sure that every serious student he ever had learned a 
great deal from Robin— my God, I certainly did. In my book on 
politics and the culture of sport, I acknowledged my enormous 
"intellectual debt" to Robin. Here I'd like to conclude by doing 
it again, more emphatically than ever. For Robin not only 
helped me to affirm my own understanding of the importance 
of culture. He extended it and deepened it and helped me 
approach it with, what I believe, is the right critical approach to 
take to all cultural phenomena. Here I am speaking of the need 
to be faithful to the "text" itself— be it one film or a whole body 
of films, one hockey game or a whole culture of sport, one 
hyped advertisement about some new technology or a whole, 
suicidal technopilic culture, which is what I have been writing 
about now for some years. 

I, like so many others, was enamoured of a number of theo- 
ries to analyze culture. Robin was certainly familiar with these 
and drew on them when useful. But in fact, it was his insistence 
on fidelity to what is there— not to a pre-conceived idea of what 
should be there or what would be there or what could be there. 


but to what is— that has served me so very, very well in making 
my way through the whole wild creation of humanity on this 
crazy planet Earth. 

Susan Ditta, first curator of film and video at the National 
Gallery in Ottawa and the Film and Video Officer at the Canada 
Council for five years after her tenure at the Gallery, is now a 
distinguished free-lance curator. She is a very old friend, lives 
around the corner from me here in Peterborough, and she 
expressed delight that this event is taking place. "Tell Robin for 
me, " she said, "that he is one of my heroes, my real heroes, and 
I think we all owe him a huge debt of thanks, of learning, of 
accomplishment. Tell him that and give him a big hug." So 
Robin, I've asked Kass to deliver a hug from me, and now to add 
one from Sue. You are the cat's pyjamas, the bee's knees, the 
very greatest, and we are so much the better and richer for hav- 
ing learned from you and received your blessings. 


SCOTT FORSYTH 

I have been asked to comment on Robin's contribution to 
C'uwActUm, the magazine where we have been editorial col- 
leagues, since its foundation. This began more than 20 years 
ago and in its conception we were on a mission. There was a 
Hollywood hit at the time whose heroes, the Blues Brothers, 
were on a mission from God — for many of us at that founding, 
given Robin's already immense stature in film studies, a disci- 
pline that as Christopher Sharret recently put it, Robin Wood 
may be considered to have partly invented — we were on a mis- 
sion with God. So obviously Robin had a tremendous influence 
on the project and probably added a bit of anxiety to the mix- 
ture as well. 

Our mission was both modest and dramatic— just to try to 
publish a magazine of film criticism ourselves but it was a mis- 
sion — a magazine of radical film criticism 

First, we wanted to articulate a relationship to our radical 
political commitments — to socialism, to feminism, to gay liber- 
ation, for some of us to Marxism. Much writing in film studies 
at that time was rhetorically radical but we hoped to make that 
politics central to the magazine. Robin's work has always 
remained urgently militant from that day to this. Recently, he 
has expressed the opinion that CiiwActiofi has lost some of its 
radical edge over the years — perhaps we and our writers wearied 
by the long years of Reagan, the Bushes, Martin, Harper... and 
Robin characteristically set out to correct that with what has 
become his last edited issue — Protest and Revolution. 

Second, we had a common antagonism, though from differ- 
ing perspectives, to what then seemed to be a reigning ortho- 
doxy of film theory— a medange of Lacan, poststructuralism, 
avant-gardism, postmodernism — often identified crudely as 
Screen Theory. Clearly that orthodoxy waned over the decades, 
hopefully helped by debate and polemic in our pages. If film 
studies is still marked by scholastic theory-mongering, apoliti- 
cal, and lingering sophistries, few talk of a unified Theory or 
postmodernism without a wink— and it also encompasses a plu- 
ralism that CineAction has encouraged and reflected. 
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Third, we wanted to produce and edit film criticism, theoret- 
ically and politically informed but not about theory, and here 
we have presented over 20 years, a vast amount of critical work 
on films from all over the world and throughout film history. 
Here, again, Robin's contribution has been immense and wide- 
ranging, again and again insisting, as editor and writer, on close 
readings of films — and this may not be seen as unique, since 
the discipline has been defined by, and often too limited by, 
textual analysis — but criticism that speaks in a personal voice. 
Robin's voice has been unique — as Peter Harcourt has put it so 
wx*ll, Robin opens up a film for us and opens up the world. 

Finally, there are things we didn't plan but accomplished 
anyway. We didn't plan on becoming the leading film studies 
journal in Canada but we did become that, with a usefully 
agnostic, if not antagonistic, relationship to the official acade- 
my. We didn't plan on becoming so internationally recognized 
but we have established such a reputation and a community of 
readers and writers all over the world. We did not imagine mak- 
ing a crucial contribution to the critical and historical explo- 
ration of Canadian films and filmmakers but we have done 
that. I he last few years have seen considerable grow^th in schol- 
arly wTiting on Canadian film — if you look, you will sec 
CiiwAction connections all over that. We did not predict the 
explosion in w^orld cinema that has been so important over the 
last decades but CincActiim produced a considerable body of 
criticism on the exciting new films of Asia, Latin America and 
Africa. In all these unplanned accomplishments Robin's w riting 
has continued to be central, illuminating once unnoticed cor- 
ners of world cinema — from Canadian teen movies to the 
artistry of Kiarostami. 

The balance sheet of CineActkml — modestly, we have kept 
producing a magazine of film criticism; more dramatically, we 
have helped change and grow the study of film. We have not 
changed the world altogether the w'ay w^e imagined but w^e, and 
particularly Robin, have kept insisting that it must change. 
Robin, it has been an adventure to have been on CineActiou's 
radical mission with you. 


PETER HARCOURT 

For people of a certain age, there are key moments when many 
of us remember what w^e were doing at the time. Where w'ere 
you on 22 November 1963 w^hen President Kennedy wtis assas- 
sinated? Fhis was a recurring question. Another was: Where 
were you w'hen Neil Armstrong first walked on the moon? 

Well on that date, 20 July 1969, 1 w^as out at Welwyn 
Ciarden City just north of London having dinner with Robin 
Wood and his family, persuading him to abandon his teaching 
in the local grammar school to come out and join me at 
Queen's University in Kingston. That's how film appoint- 
ments were made in those days! 

And they were exciting days. F>crything was just getting 
started and Robin came to virtually all my lectures, sometimes 


disagreeing with me fervently, to the ecstatic delight of the stu- 
dents. When a change in Robin's domestic life catapulted him 
back to England, this time to Warwick University in Coventry, 
1 visited him there and found him rather restless, largely 
because there was little for his partner to do in a town like 
Coventry. So wdien a job came up as Dean of Fine Arts in the 
old Atkinson College at York University, 1 suggested he apply 
and 1 brought him out again. 

The rest is history. Loving him as a friend, 1 knew from the 
outset that Robin w^oiild contribute enormously to the dis- 
course of film studies in this country; and this he has certainly 
done. To experience Robin discussing a film is not only to alter 
one's understanding of how' films can be discussed but also of 
how they are related to the moral fabric of the social world. 

Congratulations, Robin, at this moment of your r{)asting! 
1 hope it's sufficiently rigorous that you might even be singed 
a little. 


BRUCE LaBRUCE 

I'm very happy and honoured to be here today to celebrate the 
w^orldly incarnation of Mr. Robin Wood, a great writer, a fantas- 
tic teacher, and, to borrow a phrase from George C. Scott in 
Richard Lester's film Petuliu, a beautiful human being. 1 felt 
compelled to work an obscure movie reference into the first 
sentence of my presentation because one of the first things 1 
learned in Robin's class w^as that you must know your obscure 
movie references, or at least it helped you to get noticed. Please 
note that 1 didn't call it "obscure movie trivia", because the 
word trivia tends to trivialize movie trivia. And if you know' 
anything about Robin's cosmology, you w'ould know that in it 
there is nothing trivial about the movies. In fact, that's one of 
the first things 1 learned from him about film criticism: every- 
thing signifies something. Maybe I'll get into the Barthesian 
Codes or Christian Metz's Syntagmatic Relations a bit later — 
both of w hich, incidentally, 1 learned about for the first time in 
Robin's classes, notwithstanding his evident and sometimes 
indignant distaste for some of the more lurid and meretricious 
aspects of French Poststructuralism. Then again, 1 probably 
won't get into the Barthesian Codes or Syntagmatic Relations, 
because frankly, it's been a w'hile. And as fond as 1 remain of 
hermeneutics and "la grand syntagmatique", 1 do like to con- 
sider myself a recovering academic. 

Although 1 have a memory on a par with Guy Pearce's in 
Christopher Nolan's Memento, 1 do remember the first time 1 
w'alked into one of Robin's classes. It w'as a night course at 
Atkinson College that 1 was taking in my second year of the 
Film Program here at York; it was a Hollywood survey course; 
and the first movie of the year to be screened w'as a John Ford 
western — probably Ah’ Durliti^ Clementine, if memory serves, 
which it often doesn't. 1 clearly recall my first impressions of 
Robin: that he was a strikingly handsome man — dare 1 say, a 
dashing fellow' — w'ith a slightly stuffy posh British accent which 
1 immediately forgave him on account of his adorable stutter. 
Considering his Marxist sympathies, 1 don't think the posh 
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accent would have worked at all well without the stutter, which 
somehow aligned him in my mind more with Idiza Doolittle 
than with Professor Henry Higgins. Anyway, 1 remember in the 
discussion after his lecture about the movie, Robin asked the 
class if anyone knew the name of the actor who played Morgan 
Karp, the brother of Wyatt Karp, played by Henry londa. 
Although 1 was always loathe to speak out too much in class, 1 
did pride myself somewhat on my knowledge of movie trivia — 
or untrivia, shall we call it— having been raised on Hollwood 
movies, so 1 put up my hand and gave what 1 was pretty confi- 
dant was the right answer: Ben Johnson. Of course the correct 
answer was Ward Bond. But Robin told me that it was a perfect- 
ly respectable guess, and that encouraged me enormously. 

Of course at that time 1 had little idea what 1 was getting 
myself into. 1 did have a hit of an entree with Robin from the 
start: my eldest sister was best friends at the time with Klorence 
Jacohowitz, who was then in her first year of graduate school 
and one of Robin's star pupils. But regardless of your connec- 
tions, you always had to stand on your own merits with Robin, 
and prove your pudding, as it were. 1 immediately started to 
study Robin's early, seminal books on the work of Arthur Penn, 
Howard Hawks, Alfred Hitchcock, and Claude Chabrol, which 
dazzled me with their critical rigour and insight, and 1 began to 
familiarize myself with a little throwaway essay of his called 
"Responsibilities of a Gay Kilm Critic", which was first pub- 
lished, 1 believe, in Kilm Comment magazine in 1978, a mere 
two years before 1 first met him. Having myself grown up on a 
farm, and having attended high school in a small town in 
Ontario in the seventies, 1 was still at the time in that half- 
closet-y dream state that some of you may be familiar with, so 
1 have to give props to Robin for paving the way out of the clos- 
et for me— with a steamroller. Of course 1 wasn't married with 
three children, as Robin was when he publicly acknowledged 
his homosexuality, so it wasn't as difficult for me, but 1 w’as 
always impressed by the courage that it must have taken to act 
as he did in those circumstances so early on in "the move- 
ment", as we once called it, and to incorporate it aggressively 
and politically in his work. Robin was my first mentor as a gay 
activist, and helped to inaugurate what 1 always used to call my 
painful process of politicization, and 1 remain in my work today 
an activist of sorts owing to his early influence and e.xample. 
And 1 do thank him for that. We were of course a little hotbed 
of political agitation up at Atkinson when we started our very 
own magazine of quasi-Marxist, full-on feminist film criticism, 
CuwAction! I'm proud to have been on the original editorial col- 
lective of the magazine, which was comprised mostly of Robin 
and his graduate students. 1 have many fond memories of those 
times— from the usually relaxed, occasionally volatile— where's 
Kass Banning?— Sunday afternoon editorial meetings at Robin 
and Richard's apartment, to the actual production of the first 
dozen or so issues of the magazine, for which 1 literally cut and 
pasted the galleys alongside of Stuart Ross in the offices of the 
lixcalihur. And then of course there were the occasional weekend 
parties, which are now, I'm sure, at least in our own minds, leg- 
endary. Ket's just say 1 can never remember Robin and Richard 
running out of booze at a party, which is no small distinction. 

It's impossible to do justice in a short speech to all the les- 
sons learned and e.xperiences gained from Robin, who has 


always been so generous with his time, his expertise, and his 
spirit. If you looked up the word "largesse" in the dictionary, 
you might find Robin's picture beside it. 1 took courses with 
him for three years as an undergraduate, which included a phe- 
nomenal course on genre and a dazzling one on Japanese cine- 
ma, concentrating on Ozu, Mizoguchi, Kurosawa, and Oshima, 
which sticks with me still. As a graduate student 1 acted as an 
assistant-cum-projectionist for a couple of his classes, and he 
was the supervisor for my Master's I'hesis, a shot-by-shot analy- 
sis of Hitchcock's Vertiso. (To put this in antedeluvian perspec- 
tive, this was before the advent of VHS, so 1 had to use a special 
projector that allowed one to stop the frame in the gate to exam- 
ine it without burning the film.) Most of the courses were at 
night, and 1 have fond memories of standing on the packed bus 
back down to the subway beside Robin after a long, exhausting 
day, still discussing film with unembarrassed enthusiasm. 

In closing, 1 just want to thank Robin for being such a great 
role model for me, as corny as that may sound. First of all, 1 
want to thank him for his glamour. 1 was always so impressed 
at seeing his hook, Hitchcock's Films, immortalized in the film 
Day for Night as one of Truffaut's favourite books. I bis really 
made me want to be a published writer myself, and indeed 
Robin helped get some of my writing published for the first 
time, in Movie magazine. 1 was also impressed by Robin's sto- 
ries of visiting Arthur Penn out west on the set of Little liis Math 
or Martin Scorsese in New York on the set of K/’z/x of Loniciiy, for 
which he scored a production assistant position for our fellow 
CineAction! alum. Fori Spring, which 1 was totally jealous of. 
Robin's love of cinema was so palpable and infectious, and it 
always included an appreciation of the people behind the films 
and the process of making them. I'm sure it was this enthusi- 
asm that contributed to my becoming a film-maker myself after 
1 left university. And finally, 1 just want to thank him for being 
such a great homo. He really provided me with an early exam- 
ple of the romance of homosexuality, and what a satisfying and 
rewarding experience it can be. And in a world in which gays 
aren't always treated with much respect or enthusiasm, that's a 
great lesson to learn. Khanks Robin. 


BART TESTA 

This text was preporeti for the Robin Wooti Roiunltohle ot the Film 
Stiuiies of Cinhulii Conference held ot York University in 2006. It was 

0 very infonnol porode of\^ushin:ft oppreciotions of Robin Wood. This 
text has been only lishtly revised in the faint hope of de-ytishin:^ it. 

1 have been reading Robin Wood's books and articles since 1 was 
a college student, reading them alongside those of Andrew 
Sarris, Jonas Mekas, Stanley Kauffman, and Susan Sontag. 1 felt 
at the time that these critics gave me a ringside seat on the rise 
of a new cinema, one of the most e.xciting things 1 then want- 
ed badly to know about but scarcely understood. 1 still read a 
number of Wood's writings every year. Now that 1 am a college 
film instructor, 1 read Wood's writings with my students. 1 am 
absolutely sure that 1 am not alone among teachers in doing so. 
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There are some dozen books that Robin Wood has written, not 
counting the republished ones that are sometimes substantial 
expansions and revisions of earlier editions, like Hitchcock's 
Films and Holh'wooil From Victmim to Rcu^on. I here are also 
many articles and chapters in periodicals and collections, con- 
ference papers and lectures. His participation in the British 
magazine Movie and guiding hand at the Canadian CincActioii 
have been crucial and formative. 

The range of Wood's critical topics runs from Antonioni to 
the horror film, Scorsese to Bergman, classical Japanese films to 
American melodramas, German films and both the Rays, the 
American rebel and the Bengali master. I would suggest, as 
many have, that Wood was one of those film critics who 
spanned, at an important time, the considerable distance that 
we can now measure retrospectively between film criticism 
written in the format of journalism and cinema studies writ- 
ten in the drier form of an academic discipline. The journalis- 
tic side of his writing accounts for his prolific output over 
many years and the presence of his indelible personality. 
Wood early developed the working critic's habit of writing reg- 
ularly which few tenured academics, whose writing must 
stand up — very slowly, and prepare to duck — under the hard 
scrutiny of peer review, have managed to cultivate. Given the 
sprawl of Wood's subject matter and his large output, there is 
no way to acknowledge the range of his publications, or their 
many particular contributions, or offer any especially useful 
assessment of their collected import, beyond my inclinations 
toward some blanketing assertions. So, let me lay out just 
three points. 

I he first is by way of a formal, institutional recognition — as 
yet not forthcoming with something like a proper Festschrift — 
of what the tribe of film teachers and critics must acknow ledge: 
namely, Robin Wood got there first and did so often and repeat- 
edly on assorted film-critical topics. There arc not many critics 
who do this. Susan Sontag is another. In a famous instance of 
Wood's generation, a point on w^hich Robin himself pointedly 
remarks in a published revisitation to Bergman's Persona, 
Sontag understood what Bergman's film signified, as she did 
Godard's project, and Bresson's style. But Sontag was, overall, 
unsympathetic to Bergman. One can understand wiiy, given 
his customary layering of w^eighty symbols and the impasto of 
thick significance that lay over his films, she w^as a bit 
repelled. But Sontag appreciated the stripped down quality of 
Persona, w^iich she took to be a refusal of any interpretation. 
I he belated arrival of a laconic modernist cadence inside one 
of the most ambiguous and yet significant narrative filmmak- 
ers struck her as the important implication of Persona. 

Sontag was only very selectively any kind of film (as 
opposed to literary) auteurist. Wood, writing almost simultane- 
ously on Bergman, w\is a card-carrying one. Like his Movie col- 
leagues, he participated in an "excitement" (the word Wood 
uses) of a discovery of the expanded field of meanings that w\is 
becoming available to filmmakers in the 1950s and 196()s and 
no one more than Bergman illustrated. Wood's treatment of 
Persona was clearly a "reading" that centered on the film's trou- 
bled two characters and on wiiat Bergman meant to say with 
them. What modern cinema's indulgence in ambiguity para- 
doxically stabilized in English-speaking film criticism, and 


what it created for its context, and developed for its formative 
protocols, all came from just such an excited initiation into 
challenging tasks of interpretations of difficult movies. Wood's 
ethos was the humanist's interpretation-against-modernism, not 
Sontag's modernism-against-interpretation. But they shared an 
"excitement" over the same cinematic objects and the cultural 
novelty that arrived with them — a cinema that required the clos- 
est kind of attention. 

Although there are degrees of this sort of thing, by which I 
mean the originality with which critics, in their excitement, 
framed such interpretative tasks, David Bordwell rightly char- 
acterizes the situation for criticism at the time describing 
when he wTites, 

The interpreter's exemplar is a canonical study — and essay 
or book which influentially crystallizes an approach or an 
argumentative strategy. [Such a text] is frequently antholo- 
gized, widely taught and constantly cited. The exemplar 
instantiates what the field is about: if it is progressive, it 
shapes future work; if it has been superceded, it must still 
be acknowledged, attacked, quarreled with. ..academic crit- 
ics write in the shadow of exemplars {Making Meaning, 25). 

Some twenty pages later in his Making Meanin\i Bordwell 
explains clearly how the Movie critics, and these include Paul 
Meyesberg, Ian Cameron, Richard Jeffrey, V.K Perkins, and 
Robin Wood, achieved that kind of preeminence that goes 
with the writing of the "interpreter's exemplar." And Wood's 
interpretations w'ere and remain exemplary. We tend to forget 
w hat Wood's book on Bergman meant to readers and critics in 
the 1960s. Perhaps because it has been eclipsed over time by 
his other books of that time — the ones on Hawks and 
Hitchcock — which represent an interpretive project to which 
Wood and cinema studies have alike remained committed and 
to which he himself regularly returned. Bergman's films now 
instead seem to belong to another kind, if not era, of film crit- 
icism that was not any longer to lie in Wood's — or Sontag's — 
future. I think many of Wood's wTitings have held the capaci- 
ty of sometimes shaping future critical work, and when they 
do that "exemplary" shaping, they especially need and deserve 
to be "quarreled w^ith." 

rhe second point concerns a certain type of critic that 
writes — and really acts — in trust of his or her discernment. A 
critic can WTite exemplar-texts in more than one w^y. One type 
of critic instructs his or her colleagues by exemplifying the 
practice of criticism as an activity of discernment. I bis type of 
critic differs from another type, the type who propagates a doc- 
trine or methodology, program or system of criticism, and w ho 
treats films in the main as textual illustrations. 1 have usually 
read Wood as the first type of critic: his sensibility, personality 
and discernment count for a great deal more than his system or 
doctrine. I he two types of critic cannot, except very naively, be 
distinguishable in any absolute w^ay. I here are ideas and semi- 
systematic concepts in all critical writing however impression- 
istic. Without some large capacity for discernment, no system- 
atic critic can be persuasive. Sometimes w^hat makes the first 
kind of exemplar-critical essay or book important is the insight 
and interpretation that got it right the first time. Wood did this 
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when writing on Hawks and on other Hollywood directors, 
effectively co-generating an aiiteiirist program for a range of 
American classical directors. 

However, let me say that even when a somewhat older 
Wood was being much more programmatic, and his discussion 
of horror films in The Awcrictvi Nightmare and its satellite essays 
is the obvious case in point. Wood still discriminates among the 
films, lobe Hooper or George Romero or David Cronenberg or 
Brian De Palma matter to him singly as directors almost as 
much as his Marcusian psycho-social interpretation of the 
symbolic substratum of the horror genre's cycle in the late 
1960s-early 1970s. Although Wood's principle agenda was to 
intervene with an interpretation of horror movies of this peri- 
od, (and he took the cycle to be, if not definitive, then at least 
climactic for the genre), he still required, for himself and his 
readers, that we discriminate films and directors — and this was 
a requirement laid down under tough circumstances. Where, 
after all, was one to see the differences between The Exorcist, 
Carrie, Ni^ht of the Living Dead, The Texas Chainsaw Massacre, 
The Hills Have Eyes and Shivers? Well, Wood saw and located dif- 
ferences or persuaded us that he had. He furthermore made it 
an obligation that every critic do the same when talking about 
horror movies. So, quite aside from the catnip appeal of Wood's 
Freudian-Mar.xian interpretive grid for horror, held out to crit- 
ics weary of laboring up the steep Lacanian incline hoping to 
get the politics of the shot-reverse shot (i.e., suture theory), here 
was hotter stuff to parse (Sex itself! rransgressions! 
Cannibalism! Repressive family values! Incest!). 

Sensationalism is not, however, what made the essays in and 
around American Nightmare a founding moment in reformat- 
ting the horror genre; it was Wood's insistence on a genre with 
many individual distinguishable films, whereas previously 
there had been very few. Fven though Wood's program wms 
undeniably his crux of the matter— and his big slap shot into 
the gut of semiotic formalism into wliich leftist British film crit- 
icism kneaded itself since the 1970s— the reformatting the hor- 
ror's interpretive template in cinema studies lies in discerning 
degrees of the films' singular own interventions and different 
inflections of horror's psycho-social implications. Vo all that 
Wood gave a novel program for the horror w'hose genre-durable 
appeal to film academics in an important sense came from both 
kinds of exemplary criticism embodied in a single writer. 

I he consequences of the differences that lay betw^een dis- 
cernment (even when mixed with a heady programmatic criti- 
cism) and method (by which 1 mean a method standing theo- 
retically alone) should not be lost on us at a time when cinema 
studies have become so given to programmatic practices of 
interpretation that Bordwell refers to us collectively as 
"Interpretation Inc." 

The differences wMthin the discerning critic can be, however, 
paradoxical: on one hand, a kind of erotic engagement with 
film. Wood writing at top steam on Ophuls' Letter from an 
Unknown Woman can stand as one instance (of many) of that 
erotic inclination in him. On the other, a constant moral scruti- 
ny. I hese tw^in capacities— to enjoy deeply (and speak cogently 
of that enjoyment) and to judge ethically (and to show how 
this matters)— produce a tension and can protect a critical 
writer from the indulgence into w hich mere cinephilia can suck 


him, and from the clever moral or political bromides that can 
easily be wTung from films under application of a few^ catch- 
phrases. Nowhere are these twin qualities better, more tautly, 
displayed than in Wood's books on Hawks and Hitchcock. But 
they are everywhere — for instance in the pieces on Godard's 
Bande a part, Alphaville and Weekend, and the seldom (and 
excellent) re-read essay on Makavejev's Switchboard Operator, 
and the better know n article on Letter from an Unknown Woman. 

It is alongside these qualities, which bind in an action which 
feels like virtue, however, that Wood's flaws as a critic arc like- 
wise displayed wiienever the pleasure-ethical tension goes 
slack. His tendency to over-praise, sometimes like a defensive 
movie reviewer, in the midst of a close description of a film 
shows that critical rapture over a film's nuances is a tippy busi- 
ness. His lapses from ethical discrimination into thumpy mor- 
alizing manifest a peculiar schoolmarmish mistrust of his dis- 
cernment. 1 am not now speaking about his later commitments 
to feminism and gay liberation. But earlier, for example, for 
him to protest in the face of the casual cruelties so naturally a 
part of Hawks' comedies, like His Girl Eriday, as he does, sug- 
gests that Wood is not willing to admit, though he must have 
noticed this, that Hawks' mean cutting edges are as much part 
of the "vitality" of these comedies — a vitality Wood so 
admires — of the 193()s and of Hawks' young protagonists. 
Wood tellingly prefers the aging Hawks' later comedies, where 
1 find an unattractive softening, sometimes even slackening, 
though they certainly manifest that other great Hawks theme 
for Wood, integration, or "integrity." It is the ethical theme, 
vitality the erotic one. (It never seems to have dawned on 
Wood, wiio cleverly put Brins^hi^ Up Baby beside horror films, 
that in the later Hawks, the leopard Baby w^ould give birth to 
erotic monstrosities, the heroines of Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 
and The Land of the Pharaohs, films Wood dismissed as minor, 
and that Haw^ks put them closely beside The Thin^^i.) 

For another example, what Wood thinks Hitchcock means 
with The Birds is hard to believe (but Wood is sharp on the next 
one, Mamie), and even to try to explain The Birds in earnest is 
perhaps to miss in Hitchcock another more extreme case of 
cruel comedy than is to be found anyw'here in llaw^ks. The 
w^orld is just about coming to an end and the hero is still trying 
to work things out with Mom. At times. Wood's flaw, which is 
mostly a matter of his virtue suddenly taking on a foreign 
accent or a mis-chosen emphasis in his interpreting, can 
become a full-on lapse of a sensibility into categorical self-divi- 
sion. The essay on Letter from an Unknown Woman goes on for 
many excellent pages of analysis and description — Ophuls' del- 
icate/tough film has never before or since been in such gentle 
firm hands — only to fumble tow^ard the end into out-and-out 
political catechetics. Sometimes whole essays tumble this w^ay, 
as does Wood wTiting on Martin Scorsese (in Vietnam to Reayan), 
despite his important (and still underappreciated) decision to 
target The Kins of Comedy as the key Scorsese text, which it 
could weW have been in the early 198()s, if only we could 
remember Scorsese back that far. 

The third point — on the consequences of the types of criti- 
cism — comes by taking notice of a classic dispute— between 
Wood and Peter Wollen on the matter of Hawks. Wood shows 
how the difference between discernment and system that I 
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have been belaboring here can sometimes work out. Wood's 
essay "Hawks De-Wollenized" (in Persointl Views) is one the sev- 
eral pieces be wrote resisting the lures of Screen theory in the 
1970s (this is before The Anierimn Ni^htnnire offered an alterna- 
tive), in this case responding to Wollen's (and Alan Lovell's) 
attempt to recast the auteur theory in structuralist terms. 
Wollen's success with this attempt, in one of the three essays 
comprising Si\;ns and Xtenniii^ in Cinema, might have been 
short-lived (structuralist auteurism had the life span of a fruit 
fly) but it still contributed to that hook's exemplary status. The 
object in question is the "Hawks text" and how it is to be con- 
stituted in a critical description. Wollen's purpose was largely 
methodological and systematic. Better than half the essay is 
devoted to John Ford, whom Wollen regards as a "richer" film- 
maker, basically because there was more in his film to structure. 

Structuralism promised to take us past critical discernment 
toward an objective criticism. As we know, that pretense did 
not fare well even in the shorter run but it was succeeded by 
other proposals that continued the intent to render film stud- 
ies some kind of science. Wood's rejoinder to Wollen is both 
specific and general. The specific thing is his defense of Hawks' 
humane reputation, which he sees Wollen impugning. Wood 
undertakes especially to dispute the modeling of Hawks' ethical 
system that Wollen proposes — but does not quite notice he is 
proposing as an ethic. In accumulating the counter-examples 
that he does, Wood discloses that Wollen's veiled suspicion of 
Hawksian groups lies in the meaning he suggests through cer- 
tain loaded terms — as "elite" or "exclusive," etc. Fhe program 
of discerning binary oppositions Wollen develops results in a 
modeling of Hawks as a textual system or structure that makes 
Hawks seem at once brittle and atavistic, fascist and boyish at 
once. Although Wood was the first to organize Hawks' compli- 
cated, multi-genre output into two groups, comedy and drama, 
and Wollen was, in key respects, just elaborating on him in a 
structuralist fasliion. Wood shows that the Hawksian groups arc 
too variously made up, film by film, for Wollen's elaboration to 
stand scrutiny, so Wollen gets the Hawks ethic all wrong. For 
students — who will always prefer Wollen's diagram of Hawks to 
Wood's discernment of variables in the films themselves — the 
value of comparing the still close but competing claims in this 
dispute is considerable. I do not believe that Wood in any sense 
demolishes Wollen. However, the course correction he provides 
does show the advantage of taking up films and testing them 
singly before accepting any system-generated account of them. 

In the end, on the more general side. Wood does not settle 
his beef with Wollen simply by showing that he has misman- 
aged his examples or that Wollen has done just because he 
covertly harbours a dislike of Hawks. Rather, Wood asks, arc we 
interested in "abstractions that can be made from an artist's 
work or are we interested in works of art?" In his 1963 essay 
"The Structuralist Activity" Roland Barthes answered that ques- 
tion for a school of critics that was soon to grow very large: the 
art work is to he made into another kind of object, which 
Barthes calls a simulation. This is what Wood means by an 
abstraction. How Wood replies to such a proposal is to declare 
"for art jthat is] concrete and specific." Fo get to the concrete 
requires the erotic engagement with films — but the moral right- 
ness of an interpretation comes in the dedication to get tlie 


artist's ethic right by doing so. Wood's presumption is that it is 
only through attention paid closely to the "vitality" of the films 
which dwell in "the concrete and specific" features of them 
that a critic finds the ethic. Such a searching and finding is 
what is a consequence of habitual discernment. 

I am not sure whether Robin Wood would accept a word 
that 1 have written about him. I am not sure whether he still 
believes the same things in the writings I have mentioned or 
believes them the same way today. However, no one can miss 
the way he insists on his unchanging commitments in the fresh 
editions of his books. But he equally insists that he had added 
to these commitments. And of course he has. A lifetime given 
to the activity of criticisFii would have to result in an ongoing 
expansion of these — unless the writer has become a certain 
kind of academic critic. Fhat fortunately has never happened to 
Robin Wood. 


jANINE MARCHESSAULT 

1 first met Robin Wood in 1983 when 1 came to York University 
in Foronto to pursue graduate studies. He taught a course called 
The Striicture of Film. It was a fantastic seminar that included 
close textual analyses of such diverse films as l.etter from an 
Unknown Wotnan (Ophuls 1948), U^estii Mono\iataru (Mizoguchi 
1953) and of course the major discovery for me and everyone 
in the class, / Walked with a Zombie ( Fourneiir 1943). Lach of 
these films was lovingly dissected, frame by frame, to reveal the 
inner workings and hidden structures that gave them their 
unique aesthetic force. Robin also insisted that Roland Barthes' 
S/Z (1970) he read alongside the films as a means to engage the 
class in thinking about intertextuality, pyschoananlysis, cultur- 
al codes and the nature of narrative. Fhis was my introduction 
to a critical practice of reading the text that combined aesthet- 
ics, politics and cultural theory. 

My remarks centre on the relationship between pedagogy 
and writing that Robin forged in his teaching and in his criti- 
cism. It is a relationship that has had a profound and lasting 
intluence on me, as it has on so many of his former students. I 
will focus on two aspects of this relationship. Fhe first is his 
commitment to a humanist criticism, and to a socialist politic 
(feminist and queer) that finds a place for the "recognition of 
individual skills, intelligence, emotion: a Marxism informed by 
feminism and the revelations of psychoanalytic theory". 

What does this mean? 

I believe that it was in CineAction #8 ( 1987) that Robin came 
out. He came out as a Leavisite, or rather a Leavisian since 
Leavisites, he would tell us, are a cult that clings too tightly to 
the word of the Father. The term "Leavisian" indicates a sympa- 
thy towards, but not strict adherence to, F. R. Leavis's most pro 
gressive and original insights. Interestingly, two of the greatest 
film critics working and teaching in English Canada today, Peter 
Harcourt and Robin Wood, and one of the most influential 
Canadian media scholars' Marshall McLuhan, were all educated 
at ('amhridge and studied with Leavis. Lach was influenced by 
the New Critics' stress on reading as a cultural practice. While 
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many have been critical of Leavis's approach to education as 
elitist, Robin is sympathetic to the idea that culture (literature 
for Leavis) requires training and an educated sensibility. For 
Leavis reading is a serious undertaking and Robin reminds us 
that three words: "seriousness", "intelligence" and "signifi- 
cance" are integral aspects of his critical practice, which links 
art to life. I hese words are also very close to Robin's own criti- 
cal le.xicon, lest we forget his landmark question early on his 
career, "should we take Hitchcock seriously?" We know the 
answer, but this question does not receive a once a for all dec- 
laration. Rather the answer depends on the social reality, the 
conte.xt in which it is being posed. 

In his essay "Leavis, Marxism and Film Culture", Robin calls 
attention to Leavis's commitment to a writing and reading 
practice that challenges the barriers between the classroom and 
the world outside. Leavis's major contribution to critical think- 
ing was expressed in his project to transform the study of cul- 
ture by emphasizing the present situation, one that is contem- 
poraneous with the experiences of the student, with the educa- 
tional institution and the social world. I his approach to teach- 
ing means engaging directly with the context in which the cul- 
ture being studied belongs. I hus, in a lecture or a piece of film 
criticism by Robin Wood, the spheres of the everyday, the polit- 
ical situation in all its multiple layers from the state of univer- 
sity teaching to magazine publishing in Canada, are part ot 
reading the text. Like teaching, criticism is a pedagogical act of 
reading culture, of engaging one's mind with what is just 
beyond the window and of creating a community of writers 
who read. Leavis founded the important cultural journal 
Scrutiny that would extend his pedagogical practice to a larger 
reading public. Similarly, with a collective of sympathetic co- 
conspirators (many of them former students), Robin Wood was 
involved in helping to form the editorial collective of 
CiucActiou!, a magazine committed to radical film criticism. 
This magazine provided a place to debate, to present a diversi- 
ty of film readings, and to express shared political interests. It 
is also a place for discovery, where one can write and read 
about small, overlooked, forgotten or 'neglected' films. 
CiiwAction! has also generously nourished a new generation of 
young film and media critics, often giving them their first 
opportunity to publish. 

For Robin, the function of criticism at the present time 
should be to: "lead the sympathetic consciousness into new 
places" (Leavis) and this "involves a constant readiness to 
change and modify one's own positions as one's perception of 
human needs changes." (CiiwAction! 8 , 1987) Here we can see 
the direct link between criticism and pedagogy at work. It is 
no exaggeration to say that Robin Wood's sensibilities (literal- 
ly his sensory functions), his knowledge of film, music and 
cultural history arc astounding. I rained to read film before the 
luxury of video and DVDs, his capacity to recollect large 
chunks of dialogue, visual sequences and blocking, his sensi- 
tivity to minute transitions in light and sound, his ability to 
detect nuances in narrative tone and affect, are unrivaled. 
There is only one way to describe sitting in a classroom with 
him or reading a piece of criticism by him. Whether it be an 
essay on his favorite Canadian film director, William 
MacGillivary, or a critical comparison between George 


Romero's Duy of the Dciut (\9HS) and David Lynch's lihw VWir/ 
(1986), the encounter is always challenging in very surprising 
and intellectually exciting ways. Lvaluation is central to the 
practice of criticism and reflects upon the relation between art 
and life. Robin's teaching and writing are never predictable 
because he is open to the world and to the text in that world. 

I his is of course, the mark of the "serious" teacher and critic: 
he takes risks, he takes you on unexpected journeys to discov- 
er marvels or pretentiousness in the detritus of ordinary or 
extraordinary culture. 1 his puts him in a category with film 
critics and philosophers as diverse as Siegfried Kracauer, Andre 
Bazin, Roland Barthes, Susan Sontag, Peter Harcourt, Stanley 
Cavell, Richard Dyer and more recently, R. Ruby Rich and 
Slavoj Zizek. All of these writers and philosophers write 
through a pragmatics that is both deeply personal and com- 
mitted to expanding the world through their writing on art 
and culture. I heirs is writing that enriches the public sphere 
by inviting a conversation that reaches backwards towards a 
history of writing and forward to consider what is of value and 
worth preserving in a common culture. They seek to educate, 
to share their own grounded experiences and analyses of 
films, theoretical and political frameworks and social con- 
texts, while shunting criticism's institutionalization within 
academic and/or commercial forms of writing. Robin Wood's 
long time commitment to Adult Lducation reflects both his 
deep pedagogical commitment and his rejection of anything 
that is elitist (including culture). His creation of a Film Studies 
program at Atkinson College that was devoted to Adult 
Lducation at York University, his stubborn impatience with 
theorizing that abstracts experience from films (with too 
many footnotes that stray too far from the object of analysis), 
his sometimes less than polite interactions with me over what 
constitutes elite culture (we had many 'conversations' around 
certain kinds of experimental film and video art for example 
which he believed were purposefully obscure), are all 
reminders for me of an exemplary committed practice — the 
practice of assuming a certain responsibility towards culture. 

1 said that 1 would mention two aspects of Robin's practice 
as a teacher and critic that have influenced me. So far 1 touched 
upon the radical humanism behind his critical practice. The 
second aspect is much more ephemeral and personal. It is 
found in his deep love of cinema. This is not just a cinephilic 
love of cinema, which always seems to me to be mired in some 
sense of mastery, the specialist club that is often filled with 
macho snobbishness that is antithetical to the joy of collective 
spectatorship. Robin's love of cinema allows him to appreciate 
some of Hollwood's recent teen movies as well as the films of 
Ozu. He is able to accommodate different practices and to rec- 
ognize in them a common political and aesthetic palette. 

Robin introduced me to so many films, some of which lead 
me into new places, producing that change in consciousness 
that great works of art and great teachers accomplish. One such 
film continues to stand above the rest, and that is Jacques 
Rivette's Celine and Julie Co Boutin^ (1974) which resulted in a 
short piece that was published in an early issue of this magazine 
(#2). 1 will be forever grateful to Robin for introducing me to 
this film, for our conversations around it, and for encouraging 
me to explore some its many enigmas. 
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Some Tentative 
Responses to 
Directors I Vaiue 

ROBIN WOOD 

I am not the ideal festivalgoer. So many of 
my friends and fellow critics seem able to 
cope, quite happily, with three or four films 
a day. Two is generally my limit. I can't 
come out of one movie and walk straight 
into the next. I need time to ponder, to 
relax, to make notes. And this isn't just old 
age. I've always been like that. And I begin 
by telling myself 'This year you really must 
search out new talent, look at films by peo- 
ple you've never heard of, use the pro- 
gramme...'. But the programme is in my 
case the opposite of helpful: it tells me that 
every film in the festival is one I absolutely 
must see and some kind of masterpiece (do 
the writers of the entries really believe 
this?). So I inevitably end up going to the 
films by directors I already admire, and 
whose films will eventually (perhaps!) 
appear on DVD. I'm not really complaining, 
just confessing. I don't see how a pro- 
gramme writer could tell me of a new film 
'Don't expect a masterpiece, but it's inter- 
esting...', or 'The film is awkward and even 
slightly amateurish but It has a lot to say 
about some important issues...' (Actually, I 
think I would be far more likely to see the 
film If the blurb did say such things...). 

So here, once again, is not a revelatory 
account of unknown masterpieces by 
unknown directors, but yet another celebra- 
tion of the latest works of some of my 
favourite living directors. 

1 . SARAH POLLEY: Away from Her 
Well, of course, Ms. Polley has not yet had 
the opportunity to become quite that, and, 
alas, one must immediately wonder 
whether, within the framework of Canadian 
film production and its shortsighted financ- 
ing agencies, she ever will. My introduction 
to Sarah Polley was in a modest little 
Canadian film made many years ago and 


never heard of since called Joe's So Mean To 
Josephine. The film was quite good but Ms. 
Polley was quite dreadful, self-conscious, 
overacting like crazy. But I've forgotten the 
film and never forgotten Sarah Polley. 
Inexperienced as she was, she had that 
mysterious thing called 'presence', the stuff 
that stars are made of. I started watching 
out for her. The clincher took some years to 
arrive: a film called Guinevere, a distin- 
guished work that now seems to be as for- 
gotten as Joe's So Mean... , though at least 
it came out briefly on DVD. Here there 
could be no doubt: 

Sarah Polley could (and. In a different 
financing and promotion situation, would) 
have become a star of the magnitude of 
Hepburn or Bergman or at least, in more 
contemporary terms, Michelle Pfeiffer or 
julia Roberts (I am not, of course, suggest- 
ing any direct comparison or likeness: 
Polley's 'star quality' is ail her own). If you 
doubt me, get hold of the movie. So what 
happened? Apparently, zilch. Polley identi- 
fied herself proudly as a Canadian, and 
made clear her quite explicit and outspoken 
connection to left wing politics, which also 
included not responding to the allurements 
of Hollywood (who at least can recognize a 
'star' when they see one). But, eventually, 
to Hollywood she went — which tells you in 
a nutshell much of what is wrong, back- 
ward and Incompetent In Canadian cinema. 
Co is a good little movie by an interesting 
(if clearly minor) director, Doug Liman, and 
Polley's performance is excellent. But appar- 
ently her experience of Hollywood filmmak- 
ing was (quite understandably) not to her 
taste, and she returned to Canada. She 
should have been welcomed with open 
arms and a whole armful of projects that 
might have Interested her, but apparently 
zilch, once again. Since then she has been 
hovering about in the sidelines, accepting 
this or that but nothing of great conse- 
quence, trying Hollywood again very briefly 
(the 'sort of' remake of Dawn of the Dead), 
coming home to...? One would have 
hoped, to a large group of supporters work- 
ing out with her and under her guidance 
passionately felt political projects, outspo- 
ken and anti-American, with herself as star, 
director, writer or whatever she wanted. 


surrounded by strong, committed support. 
Yet there has been nothing here of conse- 
quence for her, as an actor. 

She has always wanted to direct, and 
now has the opportunity, and her film has 
been, quite rightly, very well received. It Is 
directed with great sensitivity, and it is clear 
that, a brilliant and charismatic actor her- 
self, it is marvelously acted. If julle Christie 
stands out it's because she has the showier 
role; Gordon Pinsent is her equal. I hope 
that dreadful tinkly-tinkly-tinkly. Oh isn't it 
sweet. Oh isn't it sad background music, 
obviously there to soften pain that should- 
n't be softened, was Imposed on Polley. I 
admire the film, and shall buy the DVD 
when it appears. Yet... is this the Sarah 
Polley of passionate and outspoken leftist 
views? She has expressed, in interviews, her 
own commitment to the film. But was it 
really her first choice as director? I would 
have (indeed, had) expected something 
quite different. The topic of Altzheimer's 
(and I certainly don't wish to belittle the 
suffering that term embodies — In my old 
age I sometimes think I suffer from it 
myself) Is important but so safe. It has no 
political connotations whatever, it's as if the 
choice of this subject, as Polley's directorial 
debut, were a careful safeguard against her 
doing something really dangerous (which, in 
Canadian cinema. Heaven forbid! The last 
thing we must do Is offend the USA, or 
indeed, to judge from most of the results, 
anyone else. Titillate, perhaps, but not 
shock). Was it really her first choice? I would 
have expected something more like The 
Children of Men, but more intelligently 
thought through. 

But in any case, whatever she does, I 
wish her all good fortune. I've often consid- 
ered asking her for an interview, but I'm 
very shy about such things: what right have 
I to take up the time of someone I greatly 
admire, who might have far more impor- 
tant things on her mind? What we need Is a 
thorough overhauling of the entire business 
of Canadian film funding and of the people 
in charge of it, with a thorough investiga- 
tion into how decisions are made, accord- 
ing to what criteria. My own opinion Is 
that, with someone of Polley's undoubted 
and undeniable talent. Intelligence and 
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integrity both as star and director, she 
should be given carte blanche in anything 
she wants to do, within the limits of the 
available money, choosing her own writers 
and actors. But I've already said this or 
something like it so many times that it 
seems superfluous and slightly embarrassing 
to say it again. 

2. JAFAR PANAHI: Offside 
Offside seems to have attracted little atten- 
tion from my colleagues. Perhaps a film 
about a teenage girl trying to get in to a 
football match sounded a trifle trivial. But I 
would have thought Panahi's name would 
have been sufficient to attract lineups. 

Why do national movements always 
seem to go In threes? — I think of Neo-real- 
ism (Rossellini, de Sica, Visconti); the 
Nouvelle Vague (Chabrol, Truffaut, Godard); 
and contemporary Iranian cinema 
(Kiarostami, Makmalbaf, Panahl)? The 
Iranian trio is especially fascinating because 
they appear to have developed against, 
rather than with the social background of 
which they are in some ways a product. 

The New Wave directors were welcomed In 
France with considerable enthusiasm and 
excitement; their Palestinian counterparts 
are greeted with death threats and bans. 

We in the West know nothing whatever of 
mainstream Iranian cinema (I am assuming 
there is one, and I wouldn't expect it to be 
very interesting). Presumably it produces 
harmless (i.e. reactionary) entertainment, 
with women kept firmly in their place. Not 
'places': the implication seems to be that 
only one is available, and to describe it as 
'servile' would be generous. 

The relationship among the three direc- 
tors seems more intricate than among the 
French New Wave, where all three were 
linked by their connections to Cahiers du 
Cinema and their devotion to Bazin, but 
where each went very much his own way. 
Makmalbaf appears, both in name and per- 
son, in a Kiarostami film (the magical, won- 
derful Close Up); Kiarostami writes the 
screenplay for Panahi's first feature The 
White Balloon (which bears a certain resem- 
blance, in theme and structure, to 
Kiarostami's vastly superior Where Is the 
Friend's Home?), and Kiarostami Is also cred- 
ited with the screenplay for Panahi's suspi- 
ciously Panahiesque Crimson Gold, which 
goes, politically, further than the subtler 
and more circumspect Kiarostami has dared 
(but Kiarostami's whole programme is far 
more complicated, less directly and openly 
revolutionary, with his interest in aesthet- 
ics). The relationships seemed closer (under- 
standably, the mutual support being of 


great importance within so grotesquely 
reactionary a culture) than those of the 
New Wave, yet each swiftly established 
himself as a fully Independent voice. 
Makmalbaf remains a relatively shadowy fig- 
ure, moving from the early quasi-neorealist 
The Cyclist through 'period' films, to the 
strong but unsatisfying Kandahar. 

The bitter irony is that, as far as one can 
gather, Panahi's films never reach the audi- 
ence that most needs them, I.e. the Iranian 
general public. Look at the DVD of that 
emotionally devastating film The Circle 
(arguably his masterpiece to date), and you 
get a surprise right from the start: the 
opening credits are all in Italian. Apparently 
the film was never shown in Iran — it was 
flown out secretly to the Venice Film 
Festival, where it received (quite rightly) its 
top award, and the credits were added In 
there. I have not heard what happened to 
the marvelous Crimson Cold (also available 
on an excellent DVD), but I did hear a 
rumour that when It was screened in the 
Toronto Film Festival with Panahi present, 
his friends were urging him not to return to 
Iran, where he would probably be thrown 
into prison. The film's essential theme — the 
enormous gulf between rich and poor — 
could as easily apply to North America as to 
Iran, but in Iran, it seems, it cannot be 
uttered aloud. 

Apparently Panahi was not thrown into 
prison on his return (or if he was he has 
been released). His new film. Offside, is fully 
characteristic. If more lightweight, returning 
to the theme of The Circle (the oppression 
of women In Iranian society) but with a 
buoyant, resilient and resourceful teenager 
replacing the tragic women of the earlier 
film, fighting not for her life but for her 
right to attend a football match. But is this 
really a trivial issue? In Itself, Yes, in its 
implications. No. It can stand in for a great 
deal more. It would seem that, of all the 
forms of oppression in Iran, the oppression 
of women is the most extreme, along with 
that of gays (women, at least, are not put 
to death for being women, just subjected to 
every humiliation and allowed no rights). In 
my naivete I was astonished to learn that 
Kiarostami's Ten is also banned in Iran, pre- 
sumably because it shows a woman whose 
marriage has recently broken up achieving 
self-definition, a process subtly and inexplic- 
itly charted step by step through the film's 
ten sequences, in her encounters with her 
child, with friends, with a happy prostitute 
who apparently enjoys controlling any situ- 
ations she might find herself in. The 
woman is, in effect, learning not to be a 
'wife', or even an ex-wife, but to be a per- 
son. I suppose we must assume that Offside 


is banned there too. If so, Iranians are 
being denied a great treat. The heroine's 
courage, resourcefulness and resilience, 
unashamedly celebrated by the film, offer 
an exhilarating experience. I can't hardly 
wait for the DVD, to see it again. 

3 NURI BILGE CEYLAN: Climates 
For the past three years I've had very bad 
luck with the Toronto Festival. For two years 
I was ill during It, and even briefly hospital- 
ized during the 2005 screenings; this year 
the festival coincided with a commission 
from ARTFORUM for an article on Ceylan 
and, specifically. Climates, one of those 
'offers you can't refuse', with a very short 
deadline. So I spent much of the festival 
dashing off to films I couldn't bear to miss 
then back home to my typewriter. 

A few years ago in a previous festival, 
Ceylan was the subject of a short retrospec- 
tive of his first three films (The Small Town, 
Clouds of May, Distant). They were clear evi- 
dence of a distinguished talent and of 
remarkable consistency: the same two lead- 
ing actors appear in all three; in the second, 
one of them (Muzaffer Ozdemir) travels 
from the city to the country, in the third the 
other (Mehmet Emin Toprak) moves from 
the country to the city. All three films are 
centrally concerned with the city/country 
opposition. Clouds of May \s a poignant 
lament for the destruction of the natural 
world by the infiltration of Big Business, 
with Ozdemir as a filmmaker returning to 
his village to film his father and mother 
(played by Ceylan's own parents); Distant 
has Toprak moving to the city to share 
Ozdemir's apartment, and is centrally con- 
cerned with his inability to adjust to city life 
and the two men's inability to adjust to 
each other. Toprak died in an accident 
shortly after the film was completed. I don't 
know how deeply this affected Ceylan's 
work, but Climates marks an abrupt shift in 
tone and subject-matter (one would not, I 
think, guess that it is the work of the same 
person) and an immense stride forward. I 
don't think 'masterpiece' is too strong a 
word. For a detailed account of the film I 
must refer readers to ARTFORUM, 

November 2006. Within the present limited 
space I shall simply consider the film's most 
remarkable feature. 

The subject-matter is new in Ceylan's 
work: the study of a failed marriage, prob- 
ing deeply and quite mercilessly into the 
problems of gender relations in the contem- 
porary world. Though the husband is never 
made monstrous, retaining a certain degree 
of sympathy throughout (he clearly sees 
himself as a good husband, quite unable, 
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because of his upbringing within a sexist 
culture, to recognize that at every point he 
is treating his wife as a secondary and inferi- 
or person), the film's sympathies are unam- 
biguously on the side of the wife. What 
makes the film unique Is that Ceylan himself 
plays the husband and Ebru Ceylan (his 
wife in real life) plays the wife (Ceylan's par- 
ents also appear, once again, in small char- 
acter parts, as the husband's parents). There 
have been numerous films (by Fellini, 
Cassavetes, Godard...) in which a director 
has directed his wife or 'domestic partner'. 
The only prior Instance I can think of where 
a husband has directed his wife and himself 
playing husband and wife is the final 
episode In the portmanteau New Wave film 
Paris vu par... , with Chabrol and Stephane 
Audran. But that is a very different affair: 
they are playing a monstrous and grotesque 
bourgeois couple, and playing them (until 
the payoff) for uneasy laughs. I am not sug- 
gesting that Ceylan has made some kind of 
pseudo-documentary about his own mar- 
riage. The film's intelligence is manifested in 
Its critical distance. Its insights Into the 
Importance of apparently trivial moments, 
in the subtlety of its detail. Very few films 
have examined modern marriage in the 
aftermath of the women's movement with 
such precision and intelligence. 

4. TSAI MING-LIANG: The Wayward Cloud; I 
Don't Want to Sleep Alone 
I'm cheating a bit here. The Wayward Cloud 
was screened In the 2005 festival; I missed 
it through Illness. I've only recently caught 
up with it, courtesy of a Taiwanese filmmak- 
er who was so kind as to send me a DVD of 
outstanding quality, which even has English 
subtitles. I assume that the reason we have 
been denied such a privilege (all Tsai's pre- 
vious films are available here on DVD) Is 
that it was probably among the ten most 
loathed films in any Toronto festival to date 
(though it already had a few bold defend- 
ers). Only an eccentric like myself seems 
willing to risk the ruin of his reputation by 
taking the film seriously and even express- 
ing an admittedly not unreserved admira- 
tion for It. It Is very much a Tsai film: it can't 
be dismissed as some unfortunate aberra- 
tion. It is thematically consistent (as a per- 
son's nightmare can be consistent with his 
troubled dreams) with Tsai's earlier and sub- 
sequent work, stylistically recognizable, with 
obvious links back to previous films as well 
as forward to the new one, and it has an air 
of total confidence in what it Is doing. 
Perhaps Tsai might say, as Vaughan Williams 
said on first hearing his fourth symphony 
performed, 'I don't know if I like it, but it's 
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what I meant'. As I am about to wrestle 
with another 'offer I can't refuse' from ART- 
FORUM, for an article on / Don't Want to 
Sleep Alone, a film that largely lacks the 
problems of The Wayward Cloud and Is 
clearly among Tsai's finest, most fully 
achieved works, I want to concentrate here 
on the earlier problem child, to see what 
can be salvaged. Actually, rather a lot; after 
three viewings (the first, I must admit, mild- 
ly traumatic) I have come to admire the 
film, and even enjoy It. 

The musical numbers aside. It is very 
much a Tsai Ming-Liang film (and even the 
musical numbers have their antecedents, in 
The Hole). Stylistically, it is very Tsai indeed: 
long-shot, long takes, long silences. From 
the outset Tsai's work is marked by a ten- 
dency (very un-Hollywood) to show an 
action In its completeness, starting where it 
begins and ending when it finishes, with 
any 'dead' moments when nothing is hap- 
pening left in. Even medium close-ups are 
rare. The ultimate Tsai shot (though some- 
what atypical In camera distance, a medi- 
um- rather than long-shot) is the (almost) 
ten-minute take of Lin (her surname, the 
only one we are allowed to know) weeping 
on the park bench at the end of V/Ve 
TAmour, forcing us to experience duration 
In time with the character (unless, like some 
with whom I have experienced the film, we 
get up and walk out, the commoner 
response being nervous giggles), carrying 
to its extreme Tsai's obsession with chal- 
lenging the audience by making duration 
unendurable, a trait I have attempted to 
emulate with this sentence... But It is easier, 
for ten minutes, to empathize with a 
woman's misery than to watch a man fuck- 
ing a woman's dead body while being 
filmed for a porn movie (and there. I've 
given away The Wayward Cloud's end- 
ing...). The opening shot is characteristic 
Tsai at his most challenging (nothing what- 
ever, in Hollywood terms, happens in it) 
and can be seen as the epitome of his style 
and thematic. We are inside an architec- 
turally cold and sterile building, the camera 
placed (in long-shot) at the point of conver- 
gence of two corridors. At first the building 
appears empty. We look at it, we wait. Then 
a woman appears, right of screen, extreme 
long-shot, and walks towards the point of 
convergence, then turns right into the other 
corridor, where a second woman has 
appeared. We watch them (no cut of 
course) walk toward each other, then pass. 
No word is exchanged, neither appears to 
acknowledge the other's presence (or. 
Indeed, existence) in any way. And no. It 
doesn't turn out later that they hate each 
other and are deliberately snubbing each 


other: the one shot establishes the world to 
which we are headed. 

Alienation was Tsai's central theme from 
the start (see his first feature. Rebels of the 
Neon God, through the first clear statement 
Vive TAmour, to the more overtly 
political/ecological, end-of-the-world The 
Hole to the qualified desperation of / Don't 
Want to Sleep Alone). The Wayward Cloud, 
set in some unspecified future, carries this 
to its extreme, substituting drought for the 
endless rain of The Hole. Human communi- 
cation has become minimal, sex has lost 
any remaining vestiges of tenderness, reci- 
procity, emotion, and even (apparently) 
pleasure, reduced to ever more perverse rit- 
uals (sex with a watermelon, sex with a 
dead body, coldly filmed for television...). 
The purpose of the musical numbers is (to 
me at least) mysterious: determinedly hectic 
but quite lacking the sense of celebration 
and release that was the typical function of 
the musical number in Hollywood cinema, 
they come across as merely crude and 
mechanical — alienated energy, perhaps? 
There is however one exception: the very 
first number stands at the opposite pole 
from all the later ones: slow and yearning 
(as against determinedly energetic), solo (as 
against crowds of dancers), darkly lit (as 
against the generally garish sets and cos- 
tumes of the rest), set in an expanse of 
water (as against the bottled water that 
appears to be the only remaining moisture 
of the film's 'world'). It is performed by a 
semi-human being, a young man with fish 
scales over parts of his body and the bony 
crest of the triceratops along his spine: 
humanity emerging from the sea and pass- 
ing through the prehistoric period, filled 
with longing: searching, at the beginning of 
human time, for all that the present of the 
film has lost. 

The film strikes one at first as a slide Into 
the area of the pornographic. But It is actu- 
ally ont/-pornographic: Tsai makes it (I 
assume) quite impossible for anyone but an 
extremely sick person to 'get off' on any of 
the film's sex scenes, each of which is built 
upon the denial of pleasure for the viewer 
or satisfaction for the participants. One 
might even suggest that In this it comes 
close to being puritanical (the real reason 
why so many people unreservedly hate it?). 
What we are shown Is sex without passion, 
without pleasure, without love, until the 
film's final moments. The very least one can 
say about the ending is that It is quite 
exceptionally audacious: the leading charac- 
ter (Lee Kang-Sheng of course, as always In 
a Tsai movie) struggling to 'come' for the 
porn filmmakers' camera while fucking a 
woman's dead body. Is confronted by the 
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woman with whom he has previously had a 
virtually silent, non-sexual relationship and 
achieves the one pleasurable and fulfilling 
sex act in the film. Accuse Tsai of almost 
anything, but not of a lack of nerve. I find 
that ending extremely moving, perhaps 
because it makes this the only Tsai film with 
a happy ending. 

I met Tsai briefly during the festival 
(unfortunately long before I got to see The 
Wayward Cloud), courtesy of my friend 
Aysegul Koc, who was interviewing him and 
invited me along. I was allowed to ask one 
or two questions and he gave me a big 
hug. I had no sense that he knew my work 
or had read my writings on his films. His 
warmth and spontaneous friendliness seems 
in retrospect to place The Wayward Cloud in 
a different perspective, as a work of despera- 
tion by a decidedly unallenated human 
being who genuinely cares about what is 
happening to our civilization and our planet. 

5. SPIKE LEE: When the Levees Broke 

'Where — is — my — government? I am 
SO disappointed...' 

— One of the interviewees in Spike Lee's film 

As a film critic I have seldom ventured into 
the area of documentary, but within the 
past decade such a venture has come to 
seem increasingly obligatory. With the 
world we live in today, documentary (with 
the accent on protest) is assuming an ever 
more important and urgent role In filmmak- 
ing. Lee's film is magnificent, its four-hour 
length fully justified. I shall not attempt to 
analyze it. I want instead to talk around it. 

A directly political film demands a directly 
political response. I am no politician but 
there are things that must be said. 

First: with the scandal of the virtual 
destruction of New Orleans, and the abject 
failure, both before and after, of the present 
government to act, why hasn't President 
Bush, and his entire team, resigned? How 
can he continue to face the public? Has the 
man no shame? I have, personally, nothing 
against him. In fact, I am even a little sorry 
for him. Every time he makes his appear- 
ance on my TV screen, I think to myself, 'If 
they hadn't elected him President he might 
have been rather a sweet, gentle little guy'. 
Perhaps he also thinks something like this, 
sometimes. And after all, his election was 
dubious. What I cannot understand is, Why 
did they make him President and why, 
above all, did he actually believe he could 
fill such a role? In his appearances on TV he 
looks like a nice. Ignorant, nothing-much- 
but-who-isn't kind of guy, and I feel a little 
sorry for him personally, on the grounds 


that, if somewhere in the future he wakes 
up screaming every night, he did his non- 
existent best. I don't think he deserves the 
eternal damnation he appears to believe in, 
but then I wouldn't wish that on a pig. 

No, the problem is not President Bush, it 
Is the astonishingly vast number of the 
inhabitants of the USA who actually voted 
for such a President. Admittedly, they aren't 
given that much choice. Are the entire 
American public so mystified that all they 
think of (with the end of all life on our plan- 
et at stake — the Louisiana disaster may be 
just the beginning) Is 'Well, he looks a 
decent, harmless sort of guy, and after all, 
his father...'. And for some, I suppose, the 
Religious Right, in all Its absurdity and ugli- 
ness, lends this some kind of credence: per- 
haps, with the threat of eternal damnation 
in the background, life on earth may as well 
come to an end and the good guys can all 
go to heaven. 

My own opinion (for what it's worth, I 
am no politician): The United States gov- 
ernment and Its antique electoral system is 
now so discredited that not only should 
Bush and his cronies be forced to retire 
immediately (Lee's film, and a number of 
the interviewees, certainly if Implicitly sug- 
gest this, and I myself cannot understand 
why he hasn't), but there should be some- 
thing of a revolution (not, one hopes, a vio- 
lent one) in the very form of government. 
The old bogyman of Stalinism, which has 
by now surely fulfilled its function as an 
'awful warning', must be finally discredited, 
and a new socialism developed, with all the 
necessary safeguards. There are, after all, 
models other than that of Soviet Russia that 
have worked more or less successfully if 
unevenly. Britain has a strong socialist party 
(or it was until Tony Blair corrupted it, a 
development that can surely be reversed at 
the next election); Sweden has been a 
socialist country for many decades; Canada 
has Its own NDP. None of these can stand 
as a model; none seems, at present, able to 
cope intelligently, swiftly and effectively 
with the catastrophe of global warming; all 
three need drastic rethinking. A socialist 
government would be precisely the 'gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and 
for the people' that Abraham Lincoln pro- 
posed a great many years ago, but which 
has never come into full existence, pervert- 
ing Itself into a 'government of the people 
by the rich and for the rich': a government 
that would never have allowed the 
Louisiana disaster to happen, a government 
that would outlaw Big Business and set seri- 
ously about the task of pushing back global 
warming. Who In America has the guts to 
be the founder of such a party? A more 


worrying point is the question of how such 
a party could be democratically elected. 

The vast majority of the population seems 
to be kept in a state of continuous mystifi- 
cation, fobbed off with 'all the latest' largely 
useless and expendable gadgetry and 
'entertainments'. And there Is the question 
of finance. Where would the funding come 
from? The two current parties (both essen- 
tially right wing, one far more to the right 
than the other) depend upon the major 
corporations for a great part of their fund- 
ing. With global warming, every corpora- 
tion is under threat, but they could hardly 
be counted upon to fund their own demise. 

People today seem to be treating global 
warming and the destruction of the envi- 
ronment as a great surprise, as if it had just 
been drawn to their attention, but scientists 
predicted it all many years ago. Even I 
myself, never very quick off the mark, wrote 
about it quite passionately in the new pro- 
logue to the revised Hollywood from Vietnam 
to Reagan, published in 2003. The book 
was well received but no one took up the 
particular Issue (after all, a film critic Is sup- 
posed to write about films). Why the big 
surprise today? Surely no one doubts that 
the New Orleans catastrophe was the result 
of global warming? — except, perhaps. 
President Bush, who is on record as saying 
that he doesn't believe in It. The result of 
which is what Spike Lee's film so movingly 
and intelligently dissects. 

And yes, I know I have gone far beyond 
my task of covering a film festival. But I 
believe what I have said is implicit In Spike 
Lee's magnificent, fearless, passionate film. 


Master Classes 

DE OLIVEIRA'S 
BELLE TOUJOURS 
AND VON TROTTA'S 
/ AM THE OTHER WOMAN 

RICHARD LIPPE 

Each year the Toronto International Film 
Festival screens several hundred films, fea- 
tures and shorts, within the space of a 
week. While I like the fact that so much Is 
available, it becomes very difficult to select 
which films to attend. In the course of the 
2006 festival, I saw a number of excellent 
works by filmmakers whose work I know: 
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Katja Riemann as Carlotta in / Am the Other Woman 


Nuri Bilge Ceylan's Climates, Benoit 
jacquot's Untouchable, Jia Zhang-ke's Dong, 
Abbas Kiarostami's Roads of Kiarostami, Jay 
Rosenblatt's Afraid So and Tsai Ming-liang's / 
Don't Want to Sleep Alone. In addition I was 
introduced to the work of Christoph 
Girardet and Matthias Muller; Kristall, which 
consists solely of mirror shots taken from 
Hollywood and European feature films, is 
fascinating, illustrating the many ways in 


which a mirror reflection can be used to 
comment on its subject and, by extension, 
the film's thematic. Yet the films that gave 
me the most pleasure were Manoel de 
Oliveira's Belle Toujours and Margarethe von 
Trotta's / Am the Other Woman. De Oliveira 
conceived Belle Toujours in admiration of 
Luis Bunuel and jean-Claude Carriere and 
their 1967 film Belle de jour. Although von 
Trotta may not have undertaken / Am the 


Other Woman expressly because of its con- 
nections to Vertigo, she has crafted a film 
that unequivocally demonstrates the impact 
Hitchcock's film has had on her. De Oliveira 
and von Trotta prove themselves to be wor- 
thy of the artists they so lovingly evoke. The 
rewards of watching Belle Toujours and / Am 
the Other Woman are twofold, appreciating 
the films in their own right and as creative 
tributes to great filmmakers. 
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Katja Riemann as Carlotta in / Am the Other Woman 


Nuri Bilge Ceylan's Climates, Benoit 
Jacquot's L'Intouchable, Jia Zhang-ke's Dong, 
Abbas Kiarostami's Roads of Kiarostami, Jay 
Rosenblatt's Afraid So and Tsai Ming-liang's / 
Don't Want to Sleep Alone. In addition I was 
introduced to the work of Christoph 
Girardet and Matthias Muller; Kristall, which 
consists solely of mirror shots taken from 
Hollywood and European feature films, is 
fascinating, illustrating the many ways in 


which a mirror reflection can be used to 
comment on its subject and, by extension, 
the film's thematic. Yet the films that gave 
me the most pleasure were Manoel de 
Oliveira's Belle Toujours and Margarethe von 
Trotta's / Am the Other Woman. De Oliveira 
conceived Belle Toujours in admiration of 
Luis Bunuel and jean-Claude Carriere and 
their 1 967 film Belle de Jour. Although von 
Trotta may not have undertaken / Am the 


Other Woman expressly because of its con- 
nections to Vertigo, she has crafted a film 
that unequivocally demonstrates the impact 
Hitchcock's film has had on her. De Oliveira 
and von Trotta prove themselves to be wor- 
thy of the artists they so lovingly evoke. The 
rewards of watching Belle Toujours and / Am 
the Other Woman are twofold, appreciating 
the films in their own right and as creative 
tributes to great filmmakers. 
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A word of caution: if you don't want to 
know about the plots of these films, stop 
reading. 

Belle Toujoun 

In the 70 minute Belle Toujours, which de 
Oliveira wrote and directed, Michel Piccoli 
reprises his role of the worldly Henri Husson 
and Bulle Ogier replaces Catherine Deneuve 
as Severine, who in Belle de jour is the 
young and sexually repressed wife of one of 
Henri's best friends, Pierre/jean Sorel. The 
setting of de Oliveira's film is present day 
Paris and the premise is simple: Henri, 
attending a classical music concert, spies 
Severine in the audience and decides to 
contact her. Henri and Severine haven't 
seen each other since they parted thirty- 
nine years ago as he was about to inform 
Pierre of Severine's secret afternoon life as a 
brothel prostitute. (Pierre, blind and crip- 
pled, didn't know that the man who shot 
him was a jealous client of Severine's). As 
Severine leaves the concert hall, she recog- 
nizes Henri, but. Instead of acknowledging 
him, flees. Henri is determined to catch her 
and, after several failed attempts, does so 
and gets Severine to agree to attend a din- 
ner at his hotel. She agrees on the condi- 
tion that he will tell her whether or not he 
told Pierre about her double life. 

As the above description of Belle Toujours 
indicates, its pleasures Involve a familiarity 
with and appreciation of the Bunuel- 
Carriere film. On the other hand, de 
Oliveira's film has Its own distinctive identi- 
ty. For Instance, the tone of Belle Toujours is 
playful and affectionate whereas Belle de 
jour is more sombre and disquieting. While 
de Oliveira provides his film with surrealist 
elements — the premise itself utilizes the 
notion of chance, Henri's hectic pursuit of 
Severine suggests a classical Hollywood 
madcap comedy, Bulle Ogier, to evoke 
Deneuve's Severine, wears an ill-fitting 
blonde wig, the dinner ends with the 
appearance of a live rooster in the hallway 
as seen through the opened front door of 
Henri's hotel suite immediately after 
Severine, In exasperation, has bolted out of 
the room — he isn't interested In using surre- 
alism, as did Bunuel and Carriere, as a 
means to acknowledge the unconscious. In 
fact. Belle Toujours strikes a tone that Is 
more akin to the absurdity that underlies 
The Discreet Charm of the Bourgeoisie (1 972), 
another Bunuel-Carriere collaboration. (The 
Discreet Charm of the Bourgeoisie, in addition 
to featuring both Piccoli and Ogier, con- 
tains a wickedly funny performance by 
Ogier. In Belle Toujours, Ogier again utilizes 
her comic skills, making Severine somewhat 
cartoon-like with furtive movements and a 


sour look on her face. The character, as 
conceived by de Oliveira, is a bit foolish in 
the extremities of her behaviour.) 

De Oliveira sets a leisurely pace for Belle 
Toujours with its opening sequence. Before 
the narrative begins, the viewer is given a 
substantial amount of the concluding 
movement of a Dvorak symphony. 
Throughout the film, he employs long 
takes; most striking, there are several long 
distance shots of Paris at night that are held 
much longer than needed to indicate a 
change of time and location. These long 
take shots, which are accompanied by back- 
ground music, are beautiful In their own 
right but, then, Paris, whenever it's shown 
In Belle Toujours, is a place of elegance and 
beauty. This is reflected in the bar Henri fre- 
quents, the hotel Severine stays at, and the 
daytime views of the boulevards of the city. 
The vision of Paris offered complements the 
cosmopolitan and debonair Henri, who, 
unlike Severine, remains self- possessed and 
graceful whatever the circumstances. The 
film's pacing, which Is uncharacteristic of 
most contemporary films, serves to call 
attention to the filmic processes itself, but It 
also functions to induce viewer anticipation. 

Anticipation is constructed in great part 
around Henri's quest to meet with Severine, 
making Henri, not her, the film's central 
protagonist. On the other hand, Henri isn't 
an identification figure; for instance. In his 
several dialogues with the bartender about 
Severine and the past, he doesn't give us a 
clear motive for his strong desire to recon- 
nect with her. Still, Henri, as embodied by 
Michel Piccoli, is the film's source of charm 
and energy. Belle Toujours, while a tribute to 
Bunuel and Carriere, also manages to be a 
tribute to Piccoli, a previous collaborator of 
de Oliveira's (I'm Going Home, another film 
about confronting the past) and an icon of 
the French cinema. With Belle Toujours, de 
Oliveira provides the actor with a role In 
which he can fully display his wit. Intelli- 
gence and a physical attractiveness that Is 
undiminished by age. At one point in their 
dinner conversation, Henri tells Severine, 
without further explanation, that he has 
become an alcoholic (and we see Henri 
drinking liberally while he talks to the bar- 
tender) but he isn't presented as an unhap- 
py figure. In contrast, Severine wants to 
eradicate her past and says she is contem- 
plating entering a convent to atone for her 
life. Severine also makes it clear, in her 
unwillingness to engage with Henri (she is 
annoyed when he presents her with a little 
box that emits a buzzing sound when 
opened), that she finds him, as she did In 
the past, unappealing. In Belle de jour, 
Bunuel and Carriere construct a strong 


bond between Pierre, Severine and Henri. 
While Severine actively Indicates her dislike 
of Henri, In her Imagination and/or dreams, 
he is a participant in fulfilling her masochistic 
fantasies, providing Pierre with the inspira- 
tion to enact Severine's wishes. (In Belle de 
jour, there is a scene in which Severine and 
Henri, while sitting at a table in a restaurant 
with their respective partners, disappear 
under the table presumably to have sex. 

As the film gives the viewer access to only 
Severine's unconscious, the scene illustrates 
her desire for Henri, a desire that Is mutual.) 

It Is Henri who tells Severine about the 
brothel she eventually works at and, as she 
realizes, he understands her and her needs in 
a way that Pierre never could. Henri, talking 
about Severine to the bartender, says that 
her sexual needs are intimately connected to 
transgression and guilt and were nourished 
by her secret existence as a prostitute. In 
effect, Henri and Severine have remained 
closely bound together; and, it is he alone 
who can answer the question that has tor- 
mented her for the last thirty-nine years. 

The film's concluding segment is the 
Intimate dinner Henri and Severine have In 
his apartment. Up to this point in the film, 
de Oliveira employs a 'realist' aesthetic, 
shooting primarily on location; with the 
dinner scenes, the film becomes decidedly 
theatrical in nature. (Curiously, the hotel 
room with its damask wallpaper and plush 
furnishings looks as If it might serve as an 
entrance room in a high-class brothel.) To 
begin, manservants arrive to set up the 
dining table, with the suggestion that the 
room itself is a stage that is being readied 
for a performance. Once Severine arrives, 
after briefly exchanging greetings, the two 
sit down to eat and are served an elaborate 
dinner consisting of numerous courses 
which they consume In silence. As the meal 
progresses, their unconventional behaviour 
produces a slightly absurd situation. By 
the time Henri initiates a conversation, 
the desert is being served. Severine, in 
response, cuts short his attempts to be 
social; Instead, she demands to know If 
he told Pierre about her secret life. Henri 
responds by saying the options are simple, 
either he did tell him or he didn't. Severine, 
outraged by his playful and evasive reply, 
gets up and walks out of the apartment. 

Her reaction initially shocks Henri, but then 
he begins to laugh. Henri's laughter affirms 
the absurdity of the dinner and, simultane- 
ously, de Oliveira wittingly makes his point: 
nothing has changed. For Severine, true 
to herself, Henri remains the sadist (and he 
has, intentionally or not, fed her masochism.) 

It is not just that de Oliveira has provided 
Belle de jour with a coda that is in keeping 
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with its spirit that makes his film so appeal- 
ing. Belle Toujours is an intelligent, precise 
and elegant piece of filmmaking. In addi- 
tion the film conveys a genuine affection 
for Its subject matter which encompasses 
Bunuel, Carriere, Paris, PIccoli, Belle de 
/our/Severine, the cinema Itself. And, finally. 
Belle Toujours is as life affirming as it is cele- 
bratory. 


/ Am the Other IVomon 

Margarethe von Trotta's reputation has 
been built on a number of political films, 
mainly those dealing explicitly with 20th 
Century Germany. Although set In present 
day Germany, / Am the Other Woman isn't 
an investigation of German history and poli- 
tics. The film is based on a book by Peter 
Marthesheimer who, in collaboration with 
Pea Frohlich, wrote the film's screenplay. 
Marthesheimer was a close collaborator of 
Rainer Werner Fassbinder's and he and 
Frohlich wrote the scripts for three of 
Fassbinder's major works: The Marriage of 
Maria Braun, Lola and Veronika Voss. Like 
those films, / Am the Other Woman is, as the 
title suggests, about a woman's identity and 
a melodrama. 

/ Am the Other Woman is centred on a 
youngish woman who has a dual personali- 
ty: Carolin Winter/Katja RIemann, a success- 
ful lawyer with a reserved demeanour and 
Carlotta (also played by RIemann), an 
aggressive prostitute who bluntly proposi- 
tions men in public and is unrestrained in 
her sexual encounters. A young engineer, 
Robert Fabry/August Diehl, arrives in 
Frankfurt late at night on a business trip 
and checks Into an elegant hotel where he 
encounters Carlotta, who is being ask to 
leave the premises because of her disruptive 
behaviour In the lobby. Robert, on an 
impulse, rescues her, taking Carlotta to his 
room where she immediately sets up the 
financial conditions of their sexual transac- 
tion. The next morning, when Robert 
awakes, he discovers she has already left; 
later that day, at his business meeting, he is 
introduced to Carolin who, when he ques- 
tions her about their night together, denies 
ever having met him. Soon after, Robert 
discovers that Carolin and Carlotta are the 
same person; later, he learns that her split 
personality is due to her relationship with 
her overbearing father, Karl Winter/Armin 
Mueller-Stahl, who dominates not only his 
daughter but his entire household which 
consists of a wife (played by Karin Dor, 
unforgettable in Hitchcock's Topaz), a per- 
sonal secretary and mistress. Miss 
Schafer/Barbara Auer, and a mute steward, 
Bruno/Dleter Laser, Mrs. Winter's lover. 


Essential to the relationship between 
Carolin/Carlotta and her father is that she 
has never resolved her youthful desire-love 
for him; as a result, she has become the 
'good' girl, who wants to please her father 
and the 'bad' woman, who, like Miss 
Schafer, Is self-possessed, desirable and sex- 
ual. (Winter, who owes a vineyard. Is con- 
fined to a wheelchair because of an acci- 
dent that occurred when a young Carolin, 
dressed in a seductive manner, interrupted 
him and Miss Schafer who were having sex 
In the wine cellar.) / Am the Other Woman 
isn't a psychological study nor is it con- 
cerned with the clinical aspects of multiple 
personalities. Instead, the film is centred on 
Robert's growing commitment to and love 
for Carolin/Carlotta, the conflict that this 
produces for her and the threat Robert 
poses to Karl Winter whose relationship 
with his daughter is based on egoism and 
possessiveness. 

In the film's press kit, von Trotta says she 
doesn't see the material as being specifically 
German in its concerns. Yet It Isn't difficult 
to conceive of the Winter family. Including 
Miss Schafer and Bruno, as a contemporary 
manifestation of Nazi culture, particularly In 
regard to the authoritative father and 
Carolin's concept of sexuality-love which is 
either 'pure' or decadent. Interestingly, in 
von Trotta's The German Sisters, aka 
Marianne & fuliane (1981), one daughter, 
who makes herself the father's favourite, 
grows up to be a terrorist while the other, in 
adulthood, channels her political energies 
into feminism. The German Sisters and / Am 
the Other Woman both employ, in the con- 
struction of their respective female protago- 
nists, the notion of the doppelganger; and, 
with the latter film, von Trotta privileges an 
expressionist aesthetic. / Am the Other 
Woman, with its fluid camera movements, 
selective color schema, exotic settings such 
as the sequence that takes place In Morocco, 
and a dramatic score. Is a highly stylized film 
despite being extensively shot on location. 

Von Trotta, also in the press kit, in 
describing the film, says "...it's a story about 
love, an obsession, a passion. ...It's a bit like 
Hitchcock's Vertigo.. ..\Vs somewhat inspired 
by that film." The two films share a number 
of narrative concerns: Robert, like james 
Stewart's Scottie, falls in love with the hero- 
ine and thinks he can save her from her 
destiny; Robert is involved with another 
woman, Britta/Bernadette Herwagen, who, 
like Barbara Bel Geddes's Midge, loves the 
hero but, with her practical mind and 
maternal attitude, fails to fulfil his romantic 
needs; Karl Winter, while less calculating 
and deceptive than Tom Helmore's Gavin 
Elster, Is, like him, monstrous; and, arguably. 


both films have lapses in narrative plausibility. 
At the same time, von Trotta's film has 
marked narrative differences from Vertigo: 
Carolin/Carlotta, unlike Kim Novak's 
Madeline/judy, is genuinely a split personality 
and both Robert and Carolin/Carlotta are 
obsessive In their respective commitments, 
Robert to her and she to her father. Robert's 
Initial attraction to Carlotta is purely sexual. 
His intense desire to have sex with her again 
the following night suggests that she has 
Ignited his sexual desires. Yet, on gaining a 
complete understanding of her identity, he 
accepts the total woman. In this respect, the 
film radically departs from Vertigo. But, like 
Hitchcock's film, / Am the Other Woman's 
concerns are patriarchy and gender politics. 
And both films, in dealing with love and 
obsession, move towards death. 

/ Am the Other Woman, again like 
Vertigo, Is a work that depends heavily on 
visual storytelling to achieve Its full effect. 
Von Trotta's emphasis on stylization begins 
with the credit sequence; it features a 
bright red sheer cloth background over 
which the camera tracks to the accompani- 
ment of unsettling music. As the viewer 
soon discovers, it is Carlotta's red dress that 
appears in the credit sequence. Throughout 
the film, von Trotta Is very sensitive in her 
use of color to suggest mood and charac- 
terization. For Instance, in the sequence in 
which Carolin, conflicted about her com- 
mitment to Robert, flees to Morocco, she is 
seen Initially wearing a red cape (Carlotta); 
later, Carolin having reconciled with Robert, 
wears a blue cape. The color blue reappears 
in the film's epilogue: Robert, positioned 
against the backdrop of a body of water, in 
voice over narration acknowledges death 
and survival and his realization that each of 
us harbours a number of personalities. 
(Florence jacobowitz has pointed out that 
In the festival's catalogue the film's German 
title is / Am the Other, a title more In keep- 
ing with the film's concerns.) In / Am the 
Other Woman, von Trotta's use of the color 
red is masterful, comparable to its usage in 
the works of Hitchcock and Nicholas Ray. 

/ Am the Other Woman creates a narrative 
'reality' that is, like Vertigo's, both familiar 
and strange. The film is elusive, poetic and 
elegiac. It contains highly accomplished per- 
formances by Katja RIemann and Armin 
Mueller-Stahl but, arguably, the film's finest 
performance is given by August Diehl. He 
projects both an intelligence and a physicali- 
ty essential to the film's meditation on desire 
and the erotic. 

/ Am the Other Woman Is in debt to 
Vertigo, but Margarethe von Trotta has 
made a film that has a beauty and power of 
its own. 
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others, and that way ,even the films that 
aren't completely wonderful are usually 
worthwhile. I rarely choose a film because 
of a particular star or actor, unless it is 
someone very special, like Isabelle 
Huppert, whose films I will seek out 
regardless of the director. She has built a 
rich body of work since the 70's and her 
persona has developed into a complex 
iconic presence; she has come to signify a 
questioning of women's roles, sexuality 
and gender politics. This political edge is 
not always appreciated. Some critics refer 
to her as an ice queen or 'queen of sado- 
masochistic kink'. (/ Heart Huckabees more 
playfully sums up the stereotype in 
Huppert's calling card: Cruelty. 
Manipulation. Meaninglessness). This 
underlines the tendency to disavow the 


radical undertones of her persona in order 
to dismiss them. 

Not every director utilizes Huppert's 
strength and oppositional potential in the 
best way. Chrlstophe Honore's Ma mere 
premiered at the 2004 festival and in It 
Huppert plays a mother who initiates her 
Catholic son Into her world of extreme 
sexual experimentation, pleasure and 
degradation. She finally crosses the ulti- 
mate societal taboo by having sex with 
him before committing suicide. Although I 
did not like the film, Huppert's perform- 
ance is often riveting and one imagines 
that it was courageous of her to have 
taken on this role at this point in her 
career (and one might guess, personal 
life). Last year Huppert starred in Patrice 
Chereau's Cabrielle, a cerebral melodrama 


Hue Propriete 
with Isabelle 
Huppert 


FLORENCE jACOBOWITZ 


TIFF offers a daunting number of films and 
it can be overwhelming trying to choose 
which films to attend. Most often I rely on 
the name and reputation of a director; I 
always look forward to the latest work by 
Claude Chabrol, Claire Denis, Michael 
Haneke, Hou Hsiao-hsien, Tsai MIng-liang, 
Manoel de Oliveira, |ia Zhang-ke, amongst 
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The twins, Pascale and jan 


about a failed marriage and a woman who 
defends her right to exit it and leave a 
husband in whom she is no longer sexual- 
ly interested. This year Huppert appeared 
in a project by a relatively new director, 
joachim Lafosse, entitled Nue Propriete or 
Private Property; it is the director's third 
feature film and given the small budget, 
he was fortunate to get a star of her cal- 
iber for one of the film's main roles. It is a 
family melodrama and Huppert plays the 
mother of twins who are at the end of 
their teenage years but are still not 
matured. They are played by real life twins 
jeremie Renier (of the Dardennes' L'enfant) 
and his brother Yannick (in his first cine- 
matic role). Though the film is not entirely 
successful or coherent, it is interesting and 
deserves mention. 


Nue Propriete is a drama about the ten- 
sions inherent in family life. A mother, 
Pascale/lsabelle Huppert lives with her two 
sons, Thierry/ Jeremie Renier and Francois/ 
Yannick Renier who seem to be about 
twenty, in a farmhouse (which we learn in 
the final shot is more of an estate). The 
parents have been divorced for a number 
of years, though the father's visits still elicit 
an explosive response from the mother. 

He appears infrequently to check in with 
his sons and offers financial support which 
the mother resents. Although the film is 
sympathetic to the father/ Patrick 
Descamps, who seems soft-spoken and 
more in control than his wife, it does sug- 
gest that he has made a new life for him- 
self with his second family, a young wife 
and a toddler, and has left the burden of 
care and responsibility to his ex-wife, 
which, one assumes, accounts for her 
resentment. Although her sons are young 
adults they refuse to grow up and become 
independent. The mother disrupts the 
familial arrangement by finding a lover, 
jan / Kris Cuppens, a neighbour who 
encourages her to sell her house and use 
the money to buy a place with him for a 
business they intend to start together. 
Pascale thus moves towards freeing herself 
from her entrapment in the house and her 
identity as housekeeper/caregiver. (Her 
lack of autonomy is emphasized in a love- 
making scene that takes place In Jan's 
cramped car, though it Is unclear why 
they cannot use his house as he seems to 
live alone...) The twins resent her demands 
to be as autonomous and sexually active as 
their father. It is a premise of other melo- 
dramas like All That Heaven Allows; the idea 
of the mother as a sexual being Is cultural- 
ly taboo. In Nue Propriete, the mother's 
powerlessness is further Intensified by the 
fact that she has the right to reside in her 
husband's house but is not allowed legally 
to sell It, as the children are entitled to 
inherit the property (a law to which the 
film's title refers). This, though, deflects 
from the more profound problem, that the 
twins are resistant to change of any kind. 

The film's English title. Private Property, 
alludes to ownership and control; Franc^ois 
and Thierry feel they are entitled to enjoy 
the services of their mother as long as 
they need them. The twins seem to be 
representative of a current trend of young 
adults suffering from prolonged adoles- 
cence and immaturity, and the film is 
interesting in the way it openly presents 
this. Francois Is reluctant and Thierry is 
openly hostile to allow changes that will 
disrupt their dependence on Pascale to 
provide meals (however critical they are of 


them), laundry services, rides to town, and 
a place In which to live and play. Neither 
twin is ever shown pursuing studies or 
work. Thierry claims to study but is only 
seen pursuing his girlfriend when he finally 
gets to town. Instead they pass their time 
playing — they play video games together, 
shoot rats on their property, ride motorcy- 
cles In muddy fields around the house, 
even bathe together before having meals 
or relaxing In front of the TV. A strong 
homoerotic bond seems to bind them 
despite the differences in their personali- 
ties (It is, finally, the intrusion of Thierry's 
girlfriend that ignites the final physical 
fight.); Thierry is rude, hot-headed and 
demanding while Francois Is quiet, softer 
spoken and more sensitive. (Ironically 
Pascale at one point blames her difficulties 
with Thierry on the assumption that he Is 
becoming like his father, whereas the film 
seems to suggest that in fact he shares his 
explosive nature with her.) Unlike Thierry, 
Francois is more respectful of his mother 
and wishes to remain with her. When 
Pascale decides to leave, he is more point- 
edly lost and increasingly resents Thierry's 
abuse of their mother which precipitates 
her departure. Thierry suppresses any 
affection he may feel and uses his mother 
as a target for his anger. He blames her for 
the divorce and begrudges her an exis- 
tence beyond serving the family. 

The more Intriguing aspects of the film 
are the allusions to the realities of family 
life that are rarely openly articulated. The 
film opens with a potentially fascinating 
scene of Pascale/Huppert admiring her still 
slim, attractive body in a camisole, in a 
mirror shot. She calls Francois and disin- 
genuously claiming that she looks fat, flirts 
with him by asking his opinion, pushing 
him to admire her body and acknowledge 
her as a sexual being. Thierry is then intro- 
duced and he is immediately angry, osten- 
sibly because Pascale is spending their 
money on her own needs. "They were 
cheap", she replies in her defense, to 
which he comments, "cheap to look like a 
whore", before apologizing. Her sexuality 
angers him; in a scene not long after this 
Thierry enters the bathroom where his 
mother is showering and the camera 
catches him looking at her In sidelong 
glances as he brushes his teeth — again 
commenting on the sexual tensions (both 
discomfiting and fascinating) that are 
denied in a home where adult family 
members live together in close quarters. 
Pascale is staking a claim to her identity as 
a mother and a person with a sexual Iden- 
tity (and this is intensified by the casting 
of a star with an Iconic persona like 
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Isabelle Huppert's). There is often a sense 
that the number three (the mother and 
two sons) creates an imbalance where the 
third person intrudes on the intimacy of 
the couple; sometimes It is a son as in the 
scene where Pascale and Francois are 
watching TV together on the couch and 
Thierry returns home and seems awkward 
and left out, sometimes it is Pascale who 
intrudes into the fraternal closed world of 
the twins, or Fran(^ois who becomes the 
third party to Thierry and his girlfriend. 
Meals are marked by long silences and 
what falls to be said weighs on the conver- 
sation which Is most often dominated by 
Thierry's angry admonishments. The many 
scenes at the table are shot In long takes 
with a static camera which serves to fur- 
ther underline the feeling of the mother's 
isolation and entrapment. People move In 
and out of the frame but there is a sense 
of fixity and resistance to movement 
which underlines the theme of the film. 
When Pascale tries to introduce |an into 
their lives the result is disastrous; the boys 
mock their mother's Imagined lovemaking 
mercilessly and are hostile to )an when he 
comes for dinner and attempts to engage 
them in a discussion regarding their moth- 
er's desire to leave the house. 

In many ways Nue Propriete remains 
incoherent because the film's allegiances 
seem to be with the twins, which over- 
whelms the mother's position. Huppert 
brings a complexity to the role that the 
film falls to support; her acting style which 
Is marked by subtle expression and Interl- 
ority contrasts and clashes with the rawer, 
naked externalized expressivity of the 
brothers, particularly Thierry. Lafosse 
speaks of Cassavetes as an Influence which 
is apparent in the brothers' behaviour 
where internal feelings are exteriorized in 
the performances. Huppert's explosive 
moments, during the father's visit or near 
the film's end when she blames Thierry for 
Francois' injury, are mostly used to high- 
light the mother's hysteria, magnified 
against the father's level-headedness and 
quiet. Although the film is sympathetic to 
Pascale's entrapment in her role, as in the 
scene where she visits her ex-husband at 
his manicured estate and he basically 
denies having any responsibility for his 
sons' behaviour, it also seems to attribute 
the boys' psychological damage to the 
parents' failure to communicate (particu- 
larly the mother's). In the director's notes 
in the film's press material, Lafosse attrib- 
utes the twin's rivalry to the "unresolved 
rivalry between the parents" which seems 
insufficient as an account of their perverse 
relationship. In an interview he also men- 


tions that the mother creates some of the 
twins' problems by not defining limits. 
Tellingly the director Is a twin and speaks 
of his experience with the situation pre- 
sented in the film. "Life's logic was turned 
upside down and I found myself able to 
prevent my mother from living the life she 
wanted to lead". One gets the feeling that 
he may not fully have the distance he 
needs to address the charged emotions 
dramatized, although he intellectually 
understands how unfair this may be to 
the mother. 

Not surprisingly, the film climaxes in a 
violent fight between the brothers who 
cannot cope alone, and the subsequent 
tragic accident ignites the explosion that 
ultimately liberates the family from their 
state of Immobility. This is expressed in the 
film's final shot, where the camera sud- 
denly very rapidly moves away from the 
house (revealing its huge size, despite the 
fact that It has been shot throughout in 
crowded close quarters with a sense of 
claustration) to the accompaniment of 
screechy violins in a score that is notice- 
ably intrusive as it is the film's first inclu- 
sion of music. The film's dedication at the 
start, "A nos llmites", to our boundaries, 
suggests the lines that are drawn and 
crossed In family life and the film, to its 
credit, presents the problematic nature of 
family relationships with a kind of unvar- 
nished directness that is not typical of 
North American films more concerned 
with entertainment; ultimately, however, 
Nue Propriete seems to be weighted toward 
the adolescents' point of view which leaves 
a Huppert admirer less than satisfied. 


Golden Door/ 
Nuovomondo 

SUSAN MORRISON 

The third film from Italian-born but 
American-trained Emanuele Crialese, 
Golden Door/ Nuovomondo documents the 
journey of a poor Sicilian family's emigra- 
tion from the old world to the new. The 
film is divided into three parts of approxi- 
mately equal length: the decision to emi- 
grate and leave-taking; life on board ship; 
Ellis Island and the rituals of inspection 
and sorting. 

Neo-realist it is not, however. While we 
are presented with a visually stunning 
account of the primitive way of life 


endured by the Mancuso family in their 
remote corner of Sicily, Crialese neverthe- 
less opens up the parameters of the film's 
generic positioning as he inserts a liberal 
dose of unexpected fantasy into the mise- 
en-scene. In this way, he separates the old 
world from the new not just by an ocean 
but also by Its inextricable immersion in 
ancient superstitions and beliefs. The film 
opens strikingly with shots of two peo- 
ple. .a man and a youth, scrambling bare- 
footed up a rock-strewn mountainside, in 
their mouths they appear to be holding 
onto large stones. Time and place are not 
evident... it could be sometime In the 
nineteenth century, or right now. What 
the two are doing and where they are 
going is unclear. Eventually, they climb up 
to a spot where there is a small cross stuck 
in the ground. Removing the stones from 
their mouths, they place them, amongst 
others which are already beneath the 
cross, apparently as offerings to God. The 
older of the two, the father Salvatore, asks 
God for a divine Indication that his family 
should emigrate from their ancestral 
home. When they return to their farm 
house, they are shown photographic post 
cards sent from America that depict giant 
vegetables and animals, and gold coins 
growing on trees as wonders to be found 
In the new world. Salvatore takes this as 
God's response, and makes plans for 
departure, selling off his possessions in 
order to purchase tickets for himself, his 
two sons, and his mother. 

The separation of the old from the new 
is made manifest in one of the most stun- 
ning and memorable scenes In the film. 
After the Mancuso family has arrived at 
the dock and their ship is about to depart, 
there Is a moment when the screen is 
filled with an overhead shot of hundreds 
of people who pack the film frame. A few 
moments pass, and very gradually, a 
schism on the diagonal appears on the 
right side ... a thin white line which slowly 
expands, splitting the crowd (and shot) 
into two. This abstraction Is startling. The 
viewer assumes this is another fantasy 
sequence, but it soon becomes apparent 
that the crowd of people is really two 
crowds: on the left, the passengers who 
are on board the ship; on the right, the 
people on the dock who are seeing them 
off. The combination of camera lens and 
camera angle have created a perspectival 
illusion that they are all on the same 
plane. In this economical yet highly effec- 
tive way, Crialese has found a striking 
metaphor for the chasm opening up 
between those who go and those who 
stay behind. 
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The middle section of Golden Door 
takes place aboard the passenger ship. We 
are shown the usual features of such a 
journey; overcrowded (and segregated) 
sleeping quarters, quotidian routines and 
practices which fill up the endless days, 
and a dramatic sequence involving a 
storm at sea and the loss of a passenger. 
The last section of the film, however, is the 
more interesting as it takes place on Ellis 
Island once the passengers have disem- 
barked. Much emphasis is placed on the 
institutional aspect of this setting; enor- 
mous spaces filled with anxious immi- 
grants waiting to be processed through 
the system by anonymous but all-powerful 
officials. The immigrants, most of whom 
do not speak English, are needless to 
say,treated like inferior beings and subject- 
ed to a battery of tests, from the (filmical- 
ly)conventional medical exams for a host 
of diseases to the (fllmically)unconvention- 
al emphasis on psychological and mental 
tests that are intended to determine 
eugenically the suitability of a candidate 
for entry into the United States. Another 
apparent requirement for Immigration is 
that single women find guarantors, men 
who will be responsible for them so they 
won't be a burden to the state. The scene 
depicting this is quite chilling, in that it 


resembles a cattle call, where the women 
are herded into a room and seated on 
one side , and the men who are potential 
guarantors sit on the other, and when 
the women's names are called out, claim 
them, or not. 

There Is another noteworthy visual 
metaphor that is used in the film; the first 
time while the family is on board the ship, 
and the second time, as the final shot, to 
close the film. Unlike the earlier one, this is 
removed from the realism of the narrative, 
and inserted as a kind of prescient 'vision' 
of the blessings of the new world. On 
the first occasion, while the travails of 
the Mancusos and the other immigrants 
crammed into the steerage are being 
depicted, a shot is inserted that fills the 
screen with white. A small dark head 
which we can identify as Salvatore's, 
appears; the camera is above, looking 
down somewhat. As his arms move in 
what looks like swimming motions, 
(although he doesn't actually move for- 
ward in the frame), we realize with sur- 
prise that this is a concrete version of 
the immigrant's fantasy of America as 
the promised land of milk (and honey). 

At the film's end, the shot is repeated, but 
this time, the film frame depicts not just 
Salvatore and the members of his family 


swimming in the milk, but as the camera 
pulls slowly back, it reveals more and more 
people swimming till the entire film frame 
is crammed with bodies traveling through 
this milky way to the promised land. 

While I was impressed with the film 
on the whole, there was one aspect that I 
thought weak. Into the midst of this Italian 
peasant family's experience of emigration 
is parachuted the Anglo-French actress 
Charlotte Gainsbourg playing Lucy, a well- 
dressed multilingual woman of question- 
able origins. She Is obviously of a different 
class than the Mancusos, yet she attaches 
herself to them and the ur-peasant 
Salvatore In particular, ostensibly to guar- 
antee her acceptability as an emigrant 
for the emigration/immigration officers. 
Although there are Insinuations that she Is 
a woman of loose morals (why else would 
she be on her own in this situation?), 
she nevertheless becomes the focus of 
Salvatore's affection and by the end of the 
film they have (quite unrealistlcally)coupled 
off. Perhaps because she is a 'name' 
actress, (and in the French publicity poster 
takes top billing), Gainsbourg was inserted 
into Golden Door, but there is a distinct 
disconnect between her character and 
the other more realistically conceived ones 
that populate the film. 
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Cinema-Cinema 

2006 LOS ANGELES FILM FESTIVAL 
AFI FEST 2006 

AMERICAN FILM MARKET 2006 

55th INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL MANNHEIM-HEIDELBERG 


DIANE SIPPL 


The L.A. Fcst to catch up on Sundance, the AFI Fest tor Oscar 
sneaks, and the AFM for the gamble... a film critic's junket from 
summer to fall could go something like this. In 2006, the year- 
old Film Independent brought the Rockies to the Pacific at sev- 
eral grand old-style theaters in the youthful and once again 
charming Westwood Village; the American Film Institute show- 
cased its alumni champions and Academy Award contenders 
mostly under one roof (and on top of it) in Hollywood's state- 
of-the-art ArcLight comple.x; and its adjoining American Film 
Market delivered 8,400 international film packagers, vendors, 
and shoppers and nearly 600 films to Santa Monica's endless 
(and often cuhby-hole) beachfront screens. Owing to their cal- 
endar slots and their industry-hub locations, these three major 
film events, competing but also overlapping with each other for 
juries, sponsors, box office, and media coverage, have become 
their own kinds of tent poles for the market, whether it's art 
houses going digital or home screens of every size. 

And what does all this mean for the fest goer, these days a 
globe-trotting cineaste with a bigger appetite for emotion than 
for popcorn? After all, it's our lives that call for cinema, as with 
all the arts, to tiilk to us and reassure us. We look to an artist 
whose perception might be keener, or imagination perhaps 
richer, to raise the right questions. Love and death, betrayal and 
redemption, loss and discovery — we bring them all to the the- 
ater with us where shoulder-to-shoulder, face-to-face with the 
big screen, we can get all stirred up. But cinema-cinema is more 
than a mirror in the dark, because it never leaves us alone. So a 
festival need not rely on just savory plots, favorite actors, and 
brilliant performances. We come to it for more: the enacted 
story is not the film. And aesthetic amnesiacs that we are, we 
happily forget about the other ways in which the medium 
works in order for us to be touched, poked, turned over and 
inside out— that is, if we warm up to films in their myriad 
forms, because the more we go and the more we see, we find 
that each film has its own embrace. Forget the neat genre labels 
and the "isms" (realism, surrealism, neo-realism, magical real- 
ism) and the boxes for fiction and documentaries. But do con- 
sider that before cinema was coded as narrative or fed by the 
stage, it was called "the liveliest art" among at least seven, and 
certainly its pioneers and their descendants have drawn from 
them all to create what we long for between us and the screen. 

The lavishly mounted Curse of the Gohien Flower had its 
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world premiere as the closing gala of the AFI Fest with its direc- 
tor, Zhang Yimou and star, Gong Lee attending. China's most 
expensive film ever, it is also the country's submission to the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences for its Best 
Foreign Film competition. Monumental in scale. Curse lends 
wry pictorial resonance to the Western expression, "... for all 
the gold in China" and calls for reflection on the nature of the 
epic. Cecille B. He Mille would have been gratified to see 
Zhang's army of extras fill the screen beside all that glitters, but 
I was not. I was, however, rewarded with a river of tears in view- 
ing Alone for Thousumls of Miles weeks earlier in a near- 

empty art house on an equally big screen that suited the film 
admirably for its huge emotions. This "small picture" of fathers 
and sons, though not necessarily each others', tapping Zhang's 
many talents and prolific career for which he is revered and 
beloved, shows that he has served his country in more ways 
than one, and most certainly he has served his art. At the festi- 
val, I heard him foolishly criticized for both. 

And this is the danger of portraying "special people" on the 
screen, whether it's the imperial court of China's Tang Dynasty 
or martyrs of our own regimes. Hobby, which opened the AFI 
Fest, takes on a timely challenge, even if it doesn't live up to it 
all around. Spotlighting Robert F. Kennedy as special not so 
much because he was the prodigy of a political dynasty (consid- 
er the recent Murie Antoinette and Fbe (lueen) but because he was 
someone we needed, then as we do now, the film skates on thin 
ice trying to provide a panorama of the '6()s with as many 
movie stars as issues generated in the era. The cameos, some 
(such as Sharon Stone's and Demi Moore's) less trite than oth- 
ers, would work better in the relentlessly cross-cut mini tales of 
the night the presidential candidate was assassinated if writer- 
director-actor tmilio Fstevez shared a deeper grasp of the shift- 
ing social and moral ground and the remarkable coalescence of 
its complex themes in life. This is a tall order for any era, and 
Fstevez, taking the first giant step of his career in cinema, is 
ambitious and sometimes successful, especially with his stroke 
of genius in refraining from casting "Bobby." Kennedy's pres- 
ence as a voice-over throughout the film and the mere glimpse 
of him in vintage footage are at once chilling and haunting, 
effects that an actor could hardly outdo and that any writer 
would be hard-pressed to match. 

Yet a writer of such caliber may have turned up at the AFI 



Fcst in the form of Florian Henkel von Donnersmarck, 
Germany's Oscar contender. Paradoxically, his fascinating and 
impeccable The l.ivcs of Others may fall on its face for the same 
reasons. For a first feature that compelled him to conduct 
extensive research overtlovving from archives to personal anec- 
dotes,. the director is clearly and persuasively in command of 
his own writing project; it is whut he writes that instigates 
debate, and perhaps this is exactly as he would have it. And 
why not? Fhis post-wall perspective on Fast Berliners' aspira- 
tions under the .Stasi microscope (more like oral bugging 
devices) of the mid-1980s is all about interrogation— then, now, 
and in the art of cinema itself. Serious discussion is just begin- 
ning to be generated today about Germany during the Cold 
War, and it rekindles trans-historical and potentially universal 
issues regarding our rights to privacy, our freedom of belief, 
expression, and movement, and the role of artists in political 
unrest. One particular question arises for a secret police officer 
in the film: not whether we can ever know' enough about the 
"lives of others," but w'hether it's possible to know' too much. 
For a character to spy on others, such as a talented playwright 
and actress couple under surveillance, is a long-held conven- 
tion of cinematic storytelling, hut Von Donnersmarck adds to it 
exponentially, creating tragic irony w'ith elegant dialogue, pur- 
poseful music, fine acting and stunning camera work with a 
nod to Hollyw'ood studios. Yet the crux of it all is really some- 
thing quite simple: the conviction that w'e have to live with our 
feelings, and that as human beings, they will get the better of 
us. In thinking, creating, and loving, we can drown— and w'e 
can live. The Lives of Others is based on a wish and a hope, and 
for some of us, it comes as a worthy surprise. 

Looking into the same era with another tone entirely is 
Corneliu Porumboiu's delightful satire, 12:08 Lust of Bucluirest, 
one of the freshest films to appear in a long time, yet emerging 
from a culture w'ith a long tradition of incisive humor. On 
December 22, 1989, dictator Nicolae Ceausescu fled Romania 
by helicopter, but w'as there really a revolution? Sixteen years 
later the citizens of an unnamed town are found debating the 
issue, but only after we follow' three of them on their most 
banal paths during the course of a day as they make their 
phone calls, try to manage their hangovers and debts, dodge 
the children's firecrackers and finagle their social obligations. 
In the end this first half of the film looks ingenious, because 


WTiter-director-producer Porumboiu makes their minutia seem 
so unconscious that w'e hardly realize it is exactly w'hat betrays 
the trio and even looms large, symbolically, when they appear 
on an afternoon TV talk show commemorating the big day. The 
subjectivity of collective memory turns tragi-comic as the film 
lampoons a history professor who w'as most likely drunk at that 
crucial moment in time and a hired Santa Glaus who sits at the 
talk-table making paper boats before the amateurish TV camera. 
I he deadpan humor benefits from the static camera: its tableau 
shot of this glum and incapacitated news team lasts for the 
entire second half of the film and allows us to form our own 
opinions, along with the call-in participants, of the two would- 
be witnesses and the legacy of any so-called regime change. As 
for the callers, their best input is to let those on the TV show' 
know' that outside snow' has started to fall. "F.njoy it now— 
tomorrow' it will all be mud." 

Fhough Tony Gatlif's w^ork has taken him to Romania before 
with Cnhlio Dilo, what his return there for Trunsylvoniii adds to 
his oeuvre is a slow' sensuality that lets us drink in the local life 
of the Carpathian countryside in arresting images. There the 
daily routines of the villagers-turned-actors fascinate us like 
mysteries, until in the end these strangers are revealed to be as 
astonishingly caring and giving as the two travelers, played by 
Asia Argento and Birol Onel with their usual quiet fire. Yet like 
other contagious trance-films Gatlif has contributed to w'orld 
cinema {Ven\’o comes readily to mind), Tniusylvonhi can also 
suddenly erupt in a dizzying whir, here to music Gatlif has 
composed and sometimes performed himself along w'ith 
Delphine Mantaulet. Regardless of the pace, supporting the stri- 
dent moves of the characters and the heady landscapes is a 
rhythm so finely calibrated that it appears to be etched onto 
the screen, through performance, framing and editing, like an 
inherent dance inevitably expressed. 

In some ways, what Tony Gatlif did for the autumn's AFI 
Fest 2006, Fatih Akin did for the summer's Los Angeles Film 
Festival. Director Fatih Akin had used actor Birol Duel from 
I'runsylvunio in his ow'n transfixing HeoJ On, shown at the AFI 
Fest 200S. In 2006 Akin's cyossiny the Britlye: The Soiuui of 
Istiiiihiil, playing at the Los Angeles Film Festival, worked as bril- 
liantly as a testimony of lurkey and w'orld relations today as it 
did as a music film, which seems to come from Akin by virtue 
of the air he breathes. Like Gatlif, he obliterates boundaries 
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among languages of music, dance, drama, and reportage— I'm 
quite sure, without ever thinking about it. 

In its narrative competition the Los Angeles Film Festival 
shows first features by Americans, and the best of these was 
Swriiish Auto, which marks Derek Sieg as a most impressive lyric 
voice of his generation. His inspired debut is enchanting pre- 
cisely for its modesty, to be found in its main characters, a 
garage mechanic (Lukas Haas) and a coffee shop waitress 
(January Jones); in their simple drives, to work hard and to take 
care of people; and in their aspirations, to enjoy the beauty of 
life, wherever they can find it. For Carter, who repairs Swedish 
cars under the fatherly guidance of his boss Leroy (Lee Weaver), 
beauty is to be listened to and taken in from afar, in the 
rehearsals of a violin virtuoso he follows around town incogni- 
to. What he doesn't know is that the waitress, Darla, is close on 
his heels, studying his every move. And most refreshingly, jeal- 
ousy and rivalry have not much to do with it. Writer-director 
Sieg knows how to create characters who know themselves 
(even though they may not be aware of it), and not only that, 
they care about what they do. To see Carter re-build an old 
Volvo from the inside out into a vehicle that is his pride and joy 
is to see him forge a life-altering bond with Darla through the 
same slow steps of work and art. It's enough to turn two vicar- 
ious-living voyeurs (we could even add more, the film's view- 
ers) into active players in a game worth the risk. In fact, embed- 
ded in the narrative are serious issues of se.\ and its violations, 
and Sieg's characters face them, head-on, all the while the qui- 
etly panning camera surveys the small-town turf and environs 
of Charlottesville, Virginia, where Sieg grew up. It affords him 
an imaginative language of pure cinema— movement and light 
in windows and mirrors — to show us what intimacy is all about. 
Like Carter's red Volvo, Swedish Auto is a vehicle that will take 
its maker places worth the drive. 

In 2004 the austere and mesmerizing Tun^ Poetry put screen- 
writer-director Zhang Lu, also a novelist, on the map of world 
cinema. His second feature. Grain iu Ear, gav'c the 2006 Los 
Angeles Film Festival one of its meatiest foreign entries, though 
it surely looks more like a lean work of cinematic architecture 
than the polemic on power play that it quietly stages. In a low 
hungalow beside an isolated railroad depot in the coal mining 
backlands of Beijing, Cui Shunji raises her only son by herself, 
selling kimehee (Korean pickled vegetables) from her cart. She 
is Korean-Chinese (as is Zhang), and longs for the cultural tics 
and traditions that would let her be herself. And how can she 
make friends when she's always on the run due to the lack of a 
sales license? In short, her gender, ancestry and meager living 
all get the better of her, but in the most contradictory of ways. 
Cui's ethnic counterpart-turncd-lover has a wife; the neighbor 
man has issues with that; the lover defends himself by slander- 
ing Cui; and the local policeman, otherwise helpful with a work 
permit, is a drunk and violates her under his custody. Stated in 
this way, the film's themes and actions seem schematically 
piled up, hut the effect is quite the opposite. This is because as 
spare as Zhang's dialogue is — often delivered off-screen or sym- 
bolically, even ironically, in verse, songs, bedtime stories, or 
bar-room jokes that are the only "music" of the film— his visu- 
al style is even more pared down and all the more articulate. 
The film is comprised almost entirely of long shots, distancing 
the viewer but playing up perspective. And e.xcept for one 
thought-provoking moment, the camera never moves. Fhis 
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beautifully minimalist film becomes astutely political, with a 
power as quiet and fateful as its protagonist. Grain in Ear is an 
edifice of sexual and cultural politics that ultimately topples 
with the weight of its imbalance, and Zhang's contemplative 
camera is poised to watch it fall. The title refers to the accumu- 
lation of strength in the harvest season— "Grain in ear, the 
busiest time of year." 

Of the endless barrage of films \ying for attention at the 
2006 American Film Market, the one that won't let go of me is 
The Go Master, Tian Zhuangzhuang's enigmatic meditation on 
the fundamental questions of life during half a century of Sino- 
Japanese history, questions that rear their heads today in East - 
Middle East - West relations. The time span coincides with the 
real life of Wu Qingyuan who, well into his 90s, appears briefly 
in the opening frames of the film: he is the top player in the 
world of the ancient game of Go, and he has also overturned its 
established traditions and strategies. Visually, Go looks simple: 
two players face each other on the floor, kneeling and sitting on 
their feet. Between them is a wooden block that serves as a 
game board, its surface etched with squares. Upon it they place 
and move polished pebbles, either black or white. Matches 
become tournaments, and the fans and the media make them 
history. But what looks like a stationary game for stoic players 
in fact requires intense energy and stamina, an intellectual, 
emotional, and soulful vigor few people possess. 

Both Wu and Go are native to China, but Wu (played by 
Chang Chen) emigrates to Japan, where Go has become more 
stringent and disciplined, and he remains there, enduring polit- 
ical turbulence, war, and a controversial image in both coun- 
tries. We observe his education and spirituality, illness and 
injury, loves and losses, yet these are hardly dramatized. 
Cinematographer Wang Yu and designer Idni Wada create such 
striking images that we're never quite looking for a narrative as 
we contemplate their passing beauty and significance. Rather, 
we look at the screen much in the same way that the players 
look at the game board, pondering its opportunities and chal- 
lenges. Fhe rules of the game and the scoring are never indicat- 
ed to us, nor are the strategies of the players. Still, the choices 
and exclusions of the camera's focus or depth of field, its linger- 
ing within the frame once the action has left it, and its slow 
panning accompanied by the pluck of a singular piano key or 
guitar string all conjure the Go board as a mirror of life. With 
great finesse. The Go Master raises timely issues of the relation 
between citizenship and nationality; between vocational call- 
ing and personal mentors; and between knowledge of classical 
texts and the individual pursuit of one's faith, on the one hand, 
and membership in academics, religions, and sects, on the 
other hand. Near the end of the film, an establishing shot of 
Wu inside a seaside home is immediately followed by a jump 
cut to the outside looking in, to him in the same chair framed 
by opened sliding doors, paned windows, the ocean's reflec- 
tions on their glass, and his abstracted figure in a background 
mirror. Fhe scene uses the film's wide-screen cinematography 
exquisitely to call up layers of visages of Wu, all invitations to 
ponder perceptions like the one uttered in his real-life idyllic 
garden in the film's opening shot, "Even monkeys form fac- 
tions — they eat our persimmons." 

The International Film Festival Mannheim-Hcidelberg in 
CJermany, celebrating its year, identifies itself as a festival 
of newcomer auteurs of artistic cinema. So it's not surprising 


that Derek Sieg's Swedish Auto, discussed above, found its way 
to that competition. In fact a number of the films there por- 
trayed children abused by parental figures. Yet together they 
show how form and style can vary incredibly with the signature 
of the filmmaker. For example, Reha F’rdem's Times ami Wimis 
{Be? Vakit, meaning Five Times) defies a linear narrative; rather 
it is structured in concert with the intervals in the Furkish day 
at which prayer is offered. What's more, the film moves back- 
wards through the day, and the rituals are secular: adolescents 
scheme as to how to kill their parents; fathers beat or berate 
their sons while mothers exploit their daughters as servants; 
aunts and uncles and a grandmother betray the roots of the 
problem in their own families. The chain of authority would 
feel pervasive and timeless if it weren't for the Scope format 
opening the frame to the mountain clouds and valley vistas, 
leading to the sea, nature itself figuring as a higher being. To see 
a baby tumble from a girl's arms over a rocky path or a child 
sunken into a bed of rosemary for refuge is to sense the sadness 
of three local youths, first-time actors given mythic stature by 
the musical score of Arvo Part, to wiiich the entire film was shot 
and edited. Times ami Wimis won a cinematography aw\ird for 
Florent Herry. 

Norwegian director and co-writer Erik Richter Strand won 
the prestigious Fassbinder Award for the best unconventional 
narration with Sous, his debut film that captivates audiences 
with its suspenseful and poignant storytelling. Lars, a life guard 
at an Oslo swimming pool, is as tender-hearted as he is self- 
righteously hot-tempered in defense of his integrity. Why, 
then, would he turn to spying, stalking, breaking and entering, 
stealing, blackmail, mugging, and assault, especially wiien his 
adversary, according to the man's ow'ii claims and those of his 
proteges, is embracing, accommodating, supportive, and pro- 
tective? I he action of this film — part social drama and part psy- 
chological thriller — speaks a thousand words, words deliberate- 
ly kept under wraps in a gray area that Lars sees in black and 
white. The script further shores up the media, from the cam- 
corder to the Internet to the nightly LV news, as no reliable 
source of clarity. Nor is the cinema, hut for different reasons. 
Sons allow^s the questions to he asked: what in a relation is 
forced? Voluntary? Naive? And why is a teenage boy's response 
to a father figure really only about trust? Sons never becomes a 
poiicier; its protagonists (as they emerge) need to play to their 
own catharses, and while we might see through them or ahead 
of them, their drama, with all its sticklers and backfires, 
becomes our clarion to engaged spectatorship and conscious 
citizenship alike. 

liot-driven and performance-heavy. Sons becomes an effec- 
tive and important character study as w^ell. Another dehut film 
in Mannheim, using a novel as its source and actors from the 
theatre, would seem to w'ork similarly, hut it speaks another 
language yet again. In his memoirs, Jaroslaw' Iwaszkiewicz 
(1804-1980) wrote about his male lover dying in his arms in a 
dreary hospital under terrible conditions. Two of his novels. 
Tile Birch Grove and >h////x Maids from Wiiko, also about death, 
either literally or in spirit, are know^i to world cinema thanks 
to Andrzej Wajda. 1, for one, will never forget Daniel Olbryszki's 
character having to suffer the reference uttered by one of the 
Wiiko girls, now grown up, to a man "... fumbling about with 
no purpose in life." Iwaszkiewicz, a neo-romanticist, knew his 
purpose: to feel and to express, through the art of words. 


Izabella Cywinska extends that art from the page to the screen. 
Lhe author sought to focus on common people in their every- 
day lives, which for him meant nature and biology in the 
forests and hills of the Polish countryside, and filmmaker 
Cywinska reflects, "1 asked my cinematographer to find us a 
place at the end of the world. It was near the sea, an old palace 
once belonging to the German aristocracy hut nearly destroyed 
in World War 11, after which it became an agricultural collective 
under Polish communism. We added some elements to our 
film — a boat, a dog, and the homosexual tension, which was 
suppressed when Iwaszkiewicz wrote his novel. The Lovers of 
Marona. For me the time and the place were not so important, 
or even that it was tuberculosis. 1 wanted it to be universal, and 
not so realistic. Yet I wasn't aiming for a parallel, surreal world, 
either — something more like an old painting. 1 took my cues 
from nature." 

In the last days of autumn at the edge of the marshes sur- 
rounding a lake, sits a small village with only a school and a 
sanatorium, there a pretty teacher and a patient want one 
thing; a man w4io visits on a motorcycle wants it, too. If their 
actions are hold, their words are sparse and more like elliptical 
outbursts than dramatic dialogue. In this way, if not so much 
for the score's chanting female voices, the dreainscape between 
life and death becomes quietly operatic, to the rhythms of an 
angel, an inmate, and a beast — their arrivals and departures, 
ups and downs, mixings and matchings, victories and losses. 
With surprising angles, the camera captures the color and light 
of the season, the textures and tones of the atmosphere, a pic- 
torial beauty that shows what Izabella Cywinska, after long 
experience in theater and television, brings to the art of cinema 
with her rapturous first feature. The Lovers ofMarona. 

Aleksandr Sokurov attended the Mannheim-Heidelberg fes- 
tival as Master of Cinema with five films, including Father and 
Son. Exploring its wondrous celebration of paternal-filial love 
could culminate this article with fruitful irony, hut Sokurov 
merits a separate discussion dwelling on his singular approach 
to filmmaking. L)enmark's Ole Christian Madsen returned to 
Mannheim with the ingenious Tra^^ue, a striking vehicle for 
actor Mads Mikkelsen probing the reasons for father-son aban- 
donment and letting them quietly explode like a flower bloom- 
ing in slow motion. But I'll close here with Tomas Donela's tour 
de force from Lithuania, The Boy and the Sea, in which a hide- 
and-seek game between a boy and his grandfather highlights 
the essence of cinema all the while the give-and-take of the 
ocean's waves fills the frame with prescient movement. 
Footprints w\ash away in the sand, a beach umbrella leaves a 
long shadow, and a blind man's walking stick becomes in turn 
a measuring rod of the tide, a goal post, and then abstractly, the 
camera's division line between the characters, a relic of a man, 
or a church steeple in the sand for the boy to pray by. He is 
played by Donela's young son Martynas, and Donela passes 
through the film, too, which is inscribed, "In memory of my 
Father." Fhe changing but endless blues of the sea and the sky 
as the solitary hoy counts out the time leave an impression as 
unforgettable on the screen as in life. In this fifteen-minute 
gem, Lomas Donela is his ow^n master of cinema. 

Diane SippI is a Los Angeles-based scholar, critic, and programming 
consultant of contemporary world cinema and American independent 
filmmaking. 
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Of Human Bonding 

AN INTERVIEW WITH 

TSAI MING-LIANG 


AYSEGUL KOC 

I interviewed Isai towards the end of the festival, accompanied 
by Robin Wood, in a shopping mall that doubled for the festi- 
val press office. Quite appropriately so because the ‘festival can- 
vas hag' distributed to members of media was filled with anti- 
wrinkle night creams and similar promotional items. 1 would 
have loved a festival book instead: 'A book, a book, all my 
Gamier and Starbucks for a book!' Against the star-crazed, over- 
ly commercialized backdrop of a film festival, Tsai talked about 
remembrance, frailty and human bonding in the conte.xt of bis 
films, including bis latest / Don't Wiint to Sleep Alone. 

AK: Let's start with a new theme you explore in / Don't Want to 
Sleep Alone, which is tending to someone, taking care of some- 
one. 

TML: Life is a non-stop learning process, you gain some experi- 
ence, then you forget and learn again and it goes on. Fhe theme 
of tending is about the same process. I keep reflecting back on 
my own life, which is full of surprises. Particularly right now 
there is a new joy in my life, a little boy, Lee Kang-Sheng's 
nephew. I never thought I could grow such a strong emotional 
attachment for someone. When the baby w'as two years old and 
sick, I put him to sleep in my arms. He recovered eventually but 
the intensity of the experience stayed on with me. But when I 
was shooting linVSA, the idea of taking care of someone was 
not my original idea. The film was about the identity crisis of 
foreign workers hut it got carried in other directions as well. 
While shooting the film one day, the female lead was late and 
we started filming the 'tending' scenes spontaneously. I was 
pleasantly surprised by the result. Those particular scenes 
changed the entire movie. You begin having doubts about how 
real the script is. I he whole film can be wrapped up in that one 
scene where Norman Bin Atun (the immigrant worker) nurses 
Lee Kang-Sheng's character. That is the story. .So despite the fact 
that there is no distinct story line nonetheless there are story 
lines in all of my movies. 

AK: A story is not a 'cut-copy-paste', it unfolds in many ways. 
TML: Like life. 

AK: Yes, like life. 

TML: I he biggest challenge that I always face is the definition of 
a movie, what movie is and why 1 am shooting it. There are a lot 
of things like movie dialogues and music scores, acting and per- 


formance that audiences are accustomed to. 1 find these things 
confusing. I doubt the meaning of these things that people seem 
to take for granted. People are widely accepting the norm that 
these are entertainment, simple-minded entertainment. It is like 
fast-food business, you are catering to what people crave. 1 envy 
him (Robin Wood) because he was born at a time when people 
were making movies, they may not have known what they were 
doing but they respected film as a great medium. 

RW: When I grew up in the 30s and 40s I adored movies from 
the start. I went to all Betty Grable, Carmen Miranda and I 
loved them and I grew out of them and today I am horrified to 
see that the great majority of Hollywood films are much less 
intelligent than those Grable and Miranda films that I saw 
when I was six. 

TML: When I was four years old I came across a film, it was a 
Shanghai opera about a mythical story. At that time I was fasci- 
nated by it, though 1 didn't really understand it. Phen at uni- 
versity I went on a search for that film and revisited it again. I 
realized that the film w'as really good, I understood it this time 
around. 1 was amazed at how people could come up with such 
good work. 

AK: Going back to your films, I missed The Wayward Cloud 
but.. .(we're cut off by the noise of shopping carts being herded). 
RW: George Bush could kill them off as terrorists. 

(Laughters.) 

AK: When we look at Goodbye Dragon Inn, you were preoccu- 
pied with loss, decay and death. In IDWSA you seem very hope- 
ful, there is affection, healing. Can we say that there is a life 
cycle In terms of the themes of your films? 

TML: Yes, it is pretW much like a cycle. Cycle is not something 
you can change or manipulate. If you stop pursuing so hard, 
things would actually come back to you more naturally. For 
example in Goodbye Dniston Inn, I felt as if the theatre was call- 
ing me to make a film about it. Unfortunately those old movie 
theaters in Malaysia are mostly demolished. I hen I found the 
one in GDI in Tiiipei. Same thing for IDWSA, I had a lot of 
Indian people in the movie and I was never shy to approach 
them. There is a sense of familiarity because when I was a kid 
my grandfather would take me to the movies, mostly Hong 
Kong movies. On the way to the theatre there was an Indian 
temple and my grandfather w^ould take me there, i hese things 
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come back to me so naturally. I don't even think about whether 
to use them in my films or not. It is so familiar. 

I can relate to Mr. Wood because we both have a special 
power: the ability to choose what's not trendy. The most obvi- 
ous one is the use of technology, you don't see computer gen- 
erated images in my films. I'hat makes my movies look like the 
movies from the seventies. 

RW: Old fashioned, like me. 

TML: It is beautiful. I agree that bad things should be replaced 
with better things but often that is not the case. 

AK: One of the oldest theatres in Toronto was torn down to 
make condos a few years ago. 

TSM: More theatres are being torn down in Asia probably. The 
pursuit of 'civilisation' is even more drastic there. Last night on 
the news on TV, politicians in black suits were talking about 
'sisterhood' of cities in China and Canada and how that's going 
to be mutually beneficial in terms of modernization. Most of 
what's presented as progress is neatly tied to economic inter- 
ests. The general public is deprived of what they deserve. 

AK: Speaking of economic interests, we never see money in 
your films. It's as if people barter things, bum a cigarette from 
one another, give gifts but there is no exchange of money. 
TML: The least stingy people are the ones that are poor. The 
characters in my films are people who don't have much. There 
is nothing more important than having a connection with 
another person. 

AK: Regarding the cinematography of your films, what is the 
reason behind having the camera at a fixed position, usually 
taking a long wide shot? 

TML: I often find looking through camera lens is like looking 
through a special eye, a window. It provides important things 
to see. The best way to handle it is to handle it as it is. It is a 
tool, a medium to see through. 

AK: Instead of manipulating? 

TML: Yes. It gives people a chance to see something that they 
would not otherwise see. For example dark corners where you 
don't see. There are lives in it. And of course it is very difficult 
to find the right distance to place the camera. The tension of it 
is to break the barrier of the frame. Most of the time I put a lot 


of elements in the frame, they all require attention. The pace of 
the movie is also important, how' long is the camera set to 
absorb all these elements, including lighting, the depth of a 
corridor or the passersby. 

Last year in Berlin, a journalist I met, a woman in her fifties 
told me that most of the time when she sees films she feels as 
if someone is trying to flip the pages for her, despite the fact 
that sometimes she is touched by the story. But then she said 
with my films she has complete freedom. 

AK: I watch your films like I look at paintings. 

TML: Sometimes I feel like keeping it even longer hut the pro- 
duction company says we only have two hours. 

(Laughter) 

RW: The last ten minutes of Vive L'Amour, is that your longest 
take? 

TML: I wo years ago Lee Kang-Sheng and I shot another movie. 
He was the director. It's called The one scene is ten min- 

utes wiiere an old lady is trying to find her grandson. He hid 
the camera in the tree and placed the action right under the 
tree. I he people interacting with the grandmother, the actress, 
were real people, passers by. They really tried to help her find 
her grandson. 

RW: I didn't see The Wayward Cloud, last year at the festival. 
Two of my friends did. They told me afterwards 'I hate that 
film, how could he make that film? I love his other films so 
much'. 

TML: How' your friends felt might have been right. Fheir judg- 
ment might have been right for them. But wait till you see it. 
When you're watching porn at home, you can fast forward it. 
But at a movie theatre you cannot, so maybe that is part of your 
friends' frustration. 

AK: I haven't seen the film either but I guess a question that 
can be asked is what you have done differently in that film that 
doesn't fit with the 'canon' of your other films in the eyes of 
some spectators. 

TML: I 've done things the same way. It is just that the focus was 
on sex. But I have to admit that there was a lot of anger, a lot 
of negative emotions in this film. But that gradually dissolved 
in the process of making the film, mainly because of the great 
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performances of the actors. If it weren't for them it would have been impossible to 
make such a movie. This movie gave me the chance and the courage to finally look 
at a naked body. I realized what the boundaries are that prohibited us from doing so. 

RW: It is also the only film of yours that hasn't come out on DVD in North 
America. 

TML: It sold pretty well in Taiwan and it is doing well in Japan at the moment. 
Some people associate that with the fact that the film is about sex but don't forget 
that it is still one of my films. 

RW: I've only seen IDWSA once but I can easily say that it is it may be your great- 
est film. It seems to be a kind of summing up of your work. 

AK: In what sense? 

RW: It combines so many elements of the previous films, combining Vive L'Amour, 
The River, The Hole and others. It is marvelously organized. 

TML: I find it to be the most mature of my works. I en\y the films of great film- 
makers of the past and what they were able to achieve. For me there arc still con- 
straints that stop me from producing a completely satisfactory work. But I can say 
that IDWSA makes me quite happy. 

AK: In terms of the constraints, people seem to handle gore and violence quite 
well in, let's say, action movies, but sex is still a taboo. 

TML: There was a lot of discussion around The Wupviinl Cloud and most of it 
began before anybody had seen the film. It w^as mainly about if there were great 
sex scenes or blowjobs in the film. Then there was a press screening and every- 
body just stopped talking. And the reason is the fact that what they found when 
they saw the film was rather serious. I try to deal with sex as a daily activity, a rou- 
tine as a normal thing just like eating or sleeping. It might be disappointing but 
it's true, it's reality. When 1 was shooting Vive L'Atnoiir, there was a scene where 
the actor was peeing and then she asked for some more toilet paper because she 
left something else there as wtII. 

(Laughter) 

So I learn a lot through making films. I realize that people in general have such 
a bad attitude towards sex. Somebody at the screening on Monday asked me if 
masturbation was part of my culture, if that was a cultural thing. 

AK: How do you react to a question like that? 

RW: 'What? You mean It is not part of yours?' (Laughter) 

TML: 1 don't see much difference between people, we all have needs, we go 
through things. I guess some people view things differently. I'm asked all sorts of 
things. In the last scene of Goodbye Dru^ou Inti, Lee Khang Cheng's character is 
buying something from a fortune-telling vending machine. There is no close-up 
on the piece of paper that comes out of the machine. So upon watching the film, 
some people asked me 'What's written on the paper?' and I replied 'I don't know.' 

RW: Do you think there is any hope for our civilization? 

TML: 1 want to try at least, especially wiien you're the one w ho asks the question. 
I feel very close to your sensibilities. But we don't know' what the future holds. 


Returning to Toronto for the 31 st TIFF in September was a sad occasion for me. Last time 
I was in town was in May for HotDocs Documentary Festival and it was the last I ever saw 
my friend Roberto Ariganello. Director of Liaison of Independent Filmmakers of Toronto 
(LIFT) at the time, Roberto died in a tragic swimming accident in August — so said the brief 
e-mail from LIFT. This writing is dedicated to the memory of my friend, the uncompro- 
mising independent filmmaker Roberto Ariganello, who I believe shared much with the 
cinematic universe of Tsai Ming-Liang. 

Aysegul Koc is a filmmaker and a correspondent with Altyazi, a monthly film maga- 
zine published in Istanbul. She is also a PhD candidate in communication. 
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After This Director's 
Seventeen Years of Exile 

AN INTERVIEW WITH 

PATRICK TAM 


ALICE SHIH 

Patrick lam, the retrospective subject of this year's Udine Far 
Fast Film Festival, is an interesting member of the Hong Kong 
New Wave filmmakers of the early eighties. His works might 
have been mistakenly marketed as genre films, but with surpris- 
es exceeding audience expectations, he always provided more 
than the genre formula. His latest work after a seventeen years 
hiatus, After This Our Txilc (2006), has garnered numerous 
awards in Japan, Faiwan and Hong Kong. During his absence 
from the director, s chair, he exercised his creativity by helping 
other fellow directors as their art director and editor when he 
was not teaching. His editor credits includes Wong Kar-Wai's 
Duys i)f Bcins VVihl (1990), ^Xslws of Time (1994), and Johnnie 
To's Election (2005). His early job training at TVB reveals to us 
the evolutionary journey of most of the Hong Kong New' Wave 
directors of the time. It is, however, his integrity and passion as 
a filmmaker that makes him unique and admirable. 

The following article has been assembled from material 
gathered during two conversations 1 had with Tam between 
November, 2006 and February, 2007. Fhe interviews were con- 
ducted in Chinese. 


AS: We are thrilled to learn that you have been honoured as 
the subject of a retrospective at this year's Udine Far East Film 
Festival in Italy. What was your reaction when they first 
approached you? 

PT: It w'as in 2000 when Alberto Pezzotta, who has studied and 
published a book on Hong Kong Cinema, first approached me 
for a retrospective. He likes my films and he thought it w'ould 
be a good idea, but 1 was very hesitant at the time. Frankly 
speaking, I'm not pleased with my previous works as 1 see errors 
and inadequacies. Some of them even feel incomplete. Yet, 
both Pezzotta and the president of the festival, Sabrina 
Baracetti, kept trying to persuade me over the years. Finally, 
with the completion of After This Our Exile (ATOE) this year, I 
felt the timing was right and I gave in to their persistence. 

AS: You are originally from Hong Kong — how did you come up 
with a story that is set in Malaysia? 

PT: The story was developed ten years ago w'hen 1 was teaching 


a screen-writing workshop in Malaysia. My idea w'as to foster 
collahoration between the student writers and me as a director, 
and the story of ATOE w'as a result of class assignments. It came 
from a piece of news in Malaysia at that time. An incompetent 
father had forced his son to steal because they were poor. We 
didn't recreate the w'hole scenario in actuality. We just took this 
headline and started to develop characters around it to make it 
credible. We then invented circumstances around their situa- 
tion and slowly a story about a disintegrating, dysfunctional 
family emerged. A key member of the family was unable to 
communicate or express his affection, and as a result, the next 
generation suffered the deprivation of love and education. 
Fhese are serious issues that matter to me. 

"...lifter this our exile..." is actually a line from the Catholic 
prayer, lliiil Holy Queen. Though it is taken from a prayer to the 
Virgin Mary, 1 did not intend, at least not consciously, to give 
the "passage" of my film a kind of religious reading, as a jour- 
ney tow'ard religious redemption. "Exile" should be taken as 
this life of ours on earth, where we will find no peace or rest, 
not until the very last moment of our lives. It also accounts for 
our real lack of direction in life. Though, very often, we seem to 
have goals or targets we aim for, this is illusory. Not one of the 
main characters in the film, father, mother or son, know where 
they are heading or w'hat they are after, despite the fact that we 
often see shots of their feet moving forward. They are lost souls 
w'ho can never find the right way to a meaningful life, or the 
right direction in life. Fhe "After" is therefore meaningful, for 
it points tow'ard the last scene when Boy is standing all alone 
by the river bank. After all that has happened, where he will be 
or what he will become... what we are left with in the end ... 
these are all questions that will never be easy to answer. Will it 
be a state of grace, or a sense of loss? Will there be redemption 
or not? We will never know, never be sure. What we can get 
hold of in life are only fragments of memory, the presence of 
our absence, that ultimately provide proof that we have lived. 

AS: ATOE was shot in a realistic style, yet the main characters 
were played by established Asian superstars instead of 
unknown character actors. How did you downplay their star- 
dom and bring up their credibility as common people? 
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PT: Building trust between the actor and the director is the most 
important element in an actor/director relationship. The direc- 
tor in turn, has to give his full support to his actors. Since ATOE 
is a piece of realism, 1 didn't want the audience to think of these 
people on screen as acting. I put a lot of thought into the cast- 
ing. Firstly, I needed to he convinced that the actors possessed 
the potential to portray these characters. Secondly, the role 
must he a new challenge. The audience would then e.xperience 
a fresh, as opposed to a stale, repetitive, performance. There 
must also he a blend of familiar and new faces among the cast. 
Since we already had two stars in the lead, for added chemistry 
I chose unfamiliar faces or cast pop singers against their idol 
stereotypes to play non-glamorous supporting roles. 

AS: How did you lead Aaron Kwok and Charlie Young to such 
breakthrough performances? They were never considered to 
be serious actors and had never delivered powerful perform- 
ances of this calibre before. It was very evident, especially in 
the love scene. 

PT: 1 guess Aaron and Charlie really liked and understood the 
story after their first reading. During the shoot, I gave them a 
complete view of my interpretation of the characters. I'm the 
sort of director who likes to plan every scene out. I don't impro- 
vise, as 1 do lots of prep work. I e.xplained to them their charac- 
ters' motives and actions before every scene, and also what 
should be the tone and pace of their dialogue. I communicated 
with my actors on every point. 

VVe didn't advertise anything about the love scene because 
we didn't want to exploit it. The scene was there because the 


story called for it. VVe didn't put it in just to spice up the story; 
there was an inner necessity. Fhe story came to the point when 
the husband knew that the wife had decided to leave, and he 
tried to prove his manhood by possessing her as property. He 
actively imposed himself on her and her reaction was expressed 
mainly through her hands. Her indecision whether to reject or 
accept him was conveyed through the hand movements of 
pushing away and pulling in, externalizing her mixed emotions 
of love and hate. Charlie delivered a superb performance in 
that scene. 

AS: Apart from being a director, you are also a screen-writer, an 
art director and an editor. How did you nourish yourself as a 
renaissance man in filmmaking? What or who influenced your 
Interest In film? 

PT: Renaissance man? No, I'm just putting in all I know to 
shape my own creative work. I enjoyed watching films from a 
young age and I developed an interest in all areas of filmmak- 
ing. Before I became a filmmaker, I was, in fact, very intrigued 
by books on architecture. I was fascinated by the space and 
structures of modern architecture. Foo had my math was not 
good enough and I couldn't pursue architecture as a career. 
Filmmaking is actually a spatial art as well. The locations as well 
as the interior design and set decoration are all related to the 
architecture of the space within the frame. My family has also 
nourished my taste in painting, literature and music, which 
really helps me when it comes to the all-round artistic control 
of my creative vision. 

When I was in high school around 196.3, my ritual was read- 
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ing 'The Chinese Student Weekly". Law Kar was their film crit- 
ic and his analyses had a hig influence on me. Other topnotch 
contributors like Kam Ping Hing and Tin Gour also e.xposed me 
to their unique views on film, literature, culture and politics. I 
was very excited by this group of distinguished journalists. I 
befriended them by joining film clubs and attending youth 
seminars. Lhey recommended books to me and 1 was intro- 
duced to the writings of Robin Wood and Andrew Sarris. 1 also 
became a member of Studio One, which was a film club that 
showed contemporary foreign films like the French New Wave. 
So 1 got to see the films and could read renowned critics' views 
on them. 1 think it was around 1967 when 1 first started work- 
ing at TVB. 

AS: Can you tell us your journey from TV into film? 

PT: After I graduated from high school in 1967, my family, 
which has always been very liberal and also loved films, 
encouraged me to work at TVB, a new TV station which was 
getting ready to launch in three months time. There was only 
one other TV broadcaster at the time (Rediffusion) but its style 
was very archaic, dull and stolid. FVB seemed to be going for a 
different approach. 

When I first started working there, their studios weren't even 
built, but everything else was an eye-opening experience, like my 
first encounter with video. 1 started out as a floor manager and I 
took the chance on learning editing. Later, 1 became responsible 
for program transmissions. Nowadays everything is computer- 
ized, but back then, every program or commercial that was 
broadcast had to be sequenced tape by tape and sent to transmis- 
sion manually. I didn't stay in this position very long. 

Selina Chow (who later became the director of programming 
at rVB) was a production assistant then. She knew that 1 was 
very interested in film, so had me work with her, to help review 
and purchase British dramatic series for LVB's English Channel. 
When Selina was producing the big hit The Hui Brothers Show, 
(starring the Hong Kong superstars Michael and Sam Hui), she 
wanted to have a 16mm film crew doing location shoots to 
complement the studio video footage of Sam singing, a rudi- 
mentary concept of music video in the 70's. Since she didn't 
have any crew members who knew 16mm in the programming 
department, she borrowed a cameraman from the news depart- 
ment. She wasn't happy with the result and knowing that I was 
a film enthusiast, she called me up and asked me if I wanted to 
give it a try. 1 took her up on her offer and she was very happy 
with the outcome. I his was my first experience of directing. 

After Lhe Hui Brothers Show, 1 was promoted to director of 
Wofhierfun, a magazine-style program on all things strange and 
funny. 1 compiled and edited the content from available 
footage and 1 shot the introduction and ending with a host on 
16mm. Selina's next project was Superstar Special, a half-hour 
series shot on film with a movie star in a dramatic role in each 
episode. I directed prominent stars in this series, including Hsu 
Feng and Bai Ying (both featured in many of King Hu's films). 
Up to this point, there was still no official film unit established 
in the program department. Selina saw that my interest in film 
was genuine, so in 1976 she offered me an opportunity for 
training abroad. 1 picked a film workshop in a private studio 
near San Francisco and I spent about nine months there learn- 
ing. 1 wanted to stay longer, but by then the film unit was estab- 
lished and she wanted me back to start a new scries called CID 


(Criminal Investigation Department). We started experimenting 
with sync sound shooting with the Nagra recorder, something 
completely new to us. Woon Kee Fee was a veteran news cam- 
eraman and Wu Hon Fung, an experienced sound recordist; 
they helped us overcome a lot of technical difficulties. We 
became good friends over the years; Wu recently worked for me 
as a sound recordist on ATOE. Eventually Tsui Hark, Ann Hui 
and Yim Ho all joined the film unit. 1 worked on a few more TV 
series as a director, then, after I had gathered enough experi- 
ence shooting films, 1 left TVB and made my first feature, THE 
SWORD, in 1980. 

AS: Who are your favourite directors and what films have had 
a profound influence on you? 

PT: At the beginning, my favourite director was Bergman and I 
adored Persona. Later, when 1 was exposed to Godard, my taste 
shifted and Bergman's name fell as Godard's rose. But when 
Bresson came along, he captured my heart and he is on the top 
of my list now. 

Topping my list of favourite films arc films by Bresson, Max 
Ophuls, Murnau, Naruse, Godard's Pierrot le fou, 2 ou 3 choses 
que je sais tPelle, and Bergman's Persona, which 1 still consider a 
masterpiece. It is really difficult to make a film like Renoir's 
Rules of the Game, and I admire his creativity tremendously. I 
don't think I'll be able to make a film like that, ever! Same with 
Fellini's 81/2 and Amarconl, such vibrant creativity! 

1 wasn't influenced by Chinese Cinema much, as when 1 was 
growing up in Hong Kong in the 50's and 6()'s, we didn't want 
anything to do with communism. 1 did go with some friends to 
try a couple of Chinese hits like Thinl Sister Liu (1961), but 1 
found the film language too conservative, offering me no 
excitement. 

1 do appreciate the Cantonese Cinema produced by Hong 
Kong's Union Film Enterprise, films like In the Face of Demolition 
(1953). Actors like Ng Chor Fan and Cheung Ying are outstand- 
ing. My favourite Cantonese actress has always been Tsi Law 
Lin. She possessed such modernity! Apart from being an actress, 
she wrote and directed Love In Malaya (1954), which was 
unheard of for a woman in the 50's in Hong Kong. Her perform- 
ances can definitely be compared to Ozu's favourite, Setsuko 
Hara. I found her even softer than Hara on the outside, but 
much stronger within, a perfect portrayal of the modern 
woman. You can sense her power even when she is not in the 
foreground. She is quite elderly now, but 1 think she deserves to 
be a subject of research and retrospective. 

AS: You tend to be very economical in your screen-writing 
style, especially in unfolding your story. Sometimes you convey 
a lot of emotion simply through a look or a certain action, as 
do the French New Wave films, instead of using intense dia- 
logues as is common in Hong Kong or American movies. 

PT: 1 am, in fact, not very happy with my previous scripts. I 
used to collaborate with other screen-writers, but many inade- 
quacies resulted from our collaboration. With ATOE, it's differ- 
ent as it was workshopped for many years with my students. 1 
was involved with the script for a long period of time and 1 
think Tm quite satisfied with it. In a drama, it's very important 
to get intense emotional conflict. You can either show an inci- 
dent directly by acting it out in the open, or have it implied by 
an action or as an outcome in another scene. Lhere should 
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always be interplay between these two methods: the presence 
or the hint. You grip your audience's emotions by selecting 
what you want them to see, and inspire them to fill in the rest 
with their ov\m imagination. 

It is also important to establish the focus of the film, and 
decide what else is not as important. Like the scene in ATOE, 
w'hen the father was tracked down by the debtors and he was 
beaten up badly, the actual brutal violence is not important and 
therefore not show'n. The audience can imagine it without see- 
ing it. The dramatic story structure is thus economized to its 
most powerful. 1 believe that we should leave some room for 
the audience to participate in the story instead of spoon-feed- 
ing them with blatant information scene after scene. We need 
interaction between the filmmaker and the audience and it's 
meaningless if they just sit there and don't participate in an 
emotional exchange. A creative work comes to life when the 
maker connects with the audience through the bridge of imag- 
ination and mutual participation. 

1 wTite my characters first in my screenplays, instead of the 
plot. Take Nonuul (1982) for example, 1 was reading Nietzsche's 
Guy Science and was inspired by his depiction of youthful ener- 
g)'. 1 looked around at the youths in Hong Kong in the early 80's 
and ideas came to me. 1 saw a refined middle class youth in 
contrast with another grassroots youth in a housing project, 
and the narrative gradually developed around these characters' 
concerns and needs, illustrating a cross-section of society at the 
time. Cdiaracter should always come first. 1 watch Hitchcock 
over and over again not because of the plot — 1 got that right 
after the first time. 1 enjoy multiple viewings of Hitchcock's 
films because of the personalities — the characters and the errors 
they continue to make. 

AS: The taboo-breaking display of sexuality in Nomad and Love 
Massacre (1981) shocked Hong Kong audiences in the early 
80's. Were you always interested in exploring sexuality? 

PT: Sexuality is only one aspect of a character. It may be big in 
one character and small in another. Sexuality has never been 
my main focus. My films are about the expression of emotions. 

1 tend to consider some of my films the extreme externalization 
of strong emotions, wiiich might be too powerful or difficult 
for some to handle. 

Sexuality is a form of expression of human energ\\ What 
drives a character forward in a narrative is his or her desire. This 
desire could be sexual in nature. pAen in Persona, wdien Bibi 
Andersen was relating her past orgy to Liv Ulmann, the scene 
w^as very sexual, but 1 don't consider sexuality the core of the 
film. In fact, 1 couldn't agree more with Robin Wood's com- 
ments wdien the film first came out. There w'ere these tw^o char- 
acters; one was withdrawn and repressed, whereas the other 
was out-going and expressive. Humans sometimes stand at one 
extreme of this characteristic spectrum, but it actually takes 
both traits to make a person complete. Sexuality is a drive in 
this relationship but it is not the focus of the film. In the open- 
ing montage sequence, Bergman's poetic collage of images 
demonstrates how^ the film language will operate to unfold the 
story. He alerts the audience about the artistic creation of a nar- 
rative through film images, film as a medium, and that, for me, 
is more important than the sexuality component. 

Sexuality is a basic drive in every human being and it is 
indeed very important in a film. However, 1 have never con- 


sciously emphasized this aspect in my characters. At the end of 
Nomad there w'as a scene in a commune, but 1 w^asn't deliberate- 
ly exposing sexualiw in a group or homosexuality. 1 was explor- 
ing the breaking of taboo and the social code of sexual expres- 
sion. That w'as my focus. My point was about the individual's 
liberation from the rules of society, the freedom to rebel, to 
break aw^ay from the norm and be your owm self. 1 agree to the 
transgression of social boundaries. The establishment of socie- 
ty as an institution is in fact very corrupt and citizens should be 
liberated, not confined. 

AS: Are there any actors that you think possess some special 
chemistry that could best express his or her sexuality on 
screen? 

PT: Of all the actors 1 have worked with, 1 would consider 
Rachel Lee Lai-Chun in Final Victor}' as the actor who best 
expressed her sexuality on screen. Pat Ha Man-Jik in Nomad was 
another actor who could definitely seduce her audience by 
exposing her desire. 

1 also consider dream-like Kim Novak very mysterious and 
beyond man's control. She is very liberating as she reflects and 
brings out the weakness in man. She is lucid, like water and 
beyond your reach. That's w'hy Verti^io is so pow^erful and if her 
character w'ere played by some other actress, it w^ouldn't work 
the same way. 1 couldn't imagine Grace Kelly in this role as she 
would be too regal to be convincing. Recently, 1 have discov- 
ered that Scarlet Johansson possesses this seductive screen pres- 
ence as well. You can't control her as no man on earth could 
possibly dominate her. Her expression of sexual confidence is 
very modern. 

As for the films I've seen, 1 would consider Oshima's In The 
Realm Of the Senses (1976) a very important film in the explo- 
ration of sexuality. Transgression is important, as you can see 
from the role played by Eiko Matsuda; she was an ordinary 
maidservant but she expressed a carefree attitude tow'ards her 
sexuality. That 1 consider very admirable. Sexuality really 
deserves to be investigated further, especially nowadays wJien 
people arc so conservative. Youth today are confused; they 
think that they arc rebellious but in fact they are not. They plan 
their future in a calculated manner, very down to earth, with a 
good money sense. Lhey don't want to take risks and that lim- 
its their explorations. They may dress unconventionally or 
spray graffiti around towm, but they would not dare to go hun- 
gry or to live and let live. They are not liberated from society 
and definitely not in their sexuality. I hosc youths w^io engage 
in sexual activities out of ignorance or innocence 1 do not con- 
sider liberated. Liberated youths mean to me those who have 
made a conscious decision, after serious consideration, to live 
out their desires contrary to social codes. These youths are miss- 
ing nowadays, especially in Hong Kong. 

AS: You really are known for your artistic passion, your insis- 
tence on producing good work or not at all. I know that you 
are currently teaching at the City University of Hong Kong 
and people always ask the question, "Why teach when you 
can actually do it?" 

PT: It is, in fact, just as important to teach and prepare the next 
generation of filmmakers to carry the torch w'hen my genera- 
tion of filmmakers retires. Creative filmmaking was never easy 
and it's even harder now^ wiien the film industry is experienc- 
ing a downturn. You have to wait for inspiration as well as the 
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financial hacking necessary for a project to material- 
ize. It is particularly important for a creative filmmak- 
er to take a stand. Is he ^oing to produce a serious 
work which might need more resources, or he is just 
going to make some quick money and not necessarily 
produce refined works? Of course it is important to he 
creative, hut when the environment is not conducive 
to making sincere works, one should e.xplore other 
options. For the past seventeen years, when I didn't 
make films, I was making commercials, or teaching or 
editing other directors' work. I rather enjoy editing 
Wong Kar-Wai and Johnnie To's work. I hey rely a lot 
on improvisation; therefore they don't necessarily 
have their camera angles scripted. They cover a scene 
by running simultaneous cameras to capture the 
action from different angles. Fhat gave me a wide vari- 
ety of choices on the editing table. 1 have greater free- 
dom of selection out of this extensive footage to cre- 
ate a vision according to my interpretation. Having 
this freedom has made the creative editing process 
very enjoyable. Ihis is also creative work for me. It 
doesn't matter if the film is good or not, it gives me 
lots of pleasure just to edit. A director shouldn't be 
limited to directing only. Other capacities can also sat- 
isfy the creative mind while you are waiting for your 
next break. 

I here are opportunities out there for filmmakers 
who are truly talented. It's the same then and now. 
However, back in the 7()'s, it required more effort for 
those who wanted to pursue films. Films are a lot more 
accessible nowadays with the popularity of OVDs and 
the download culture. Since films are so accessible, 
young people nowadays do not appreciate them the 
way we did hack then. I here is also a greater variety of 
entertainment now and it is hard for young people to 
stay focused. Yet, to be able to concentrate and fight 
distraction is the key to creative success. This genera- 
tion has a tougher battle to clear all these obstacles. 

For a budding young filmmaker, I think it's very 
important not to he influenced or swayed by others 
too easily. With the popularity of the web and blogs, 
anyone is entitled to his or her own opinion. It is hard 
for the young generation to stand firm on their per- 
sonal viewpoint amidst a world of chaotic ideas. 
When creativity is compromised by the masses, it 
becomes mediocrity as originality fails. I'm quite pes- 
simistic as I see this generation's sense of values has 
changed and their thoughts are contaminated by a 
yearning for popularity. This is a dangerous phenom- 
enon. Self-reflection is needed to keep a lucid mind, 
and patience is a virtue, l^on't rush into production; 
your work will only turn out to he unsatisfactory and 
meaningless. 

Alice Shih is a film critic for Fairchild Radio, the only 
national Chinese Broadcaster in Canada. She is a board 
member of the Toronto International Reel Aslan Film 
Festival, and specializes in films from Asia, the Asian 
Diaspora and Canada. She has been published in film 
magazines including CineAction and POV. 
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In Dreams and 
The Gothic * 

THE MOMENT OF COLLAPSE B 


CAROLE ZUCKER 

"In [Irish] gothic reaiism..., a familiar narrative 
pattern is redeployed as in Melmoth the Wanderer, 
Carmilla, and Dracula, the isoiated individual who 
traffics with extra communal forces is destined to 
be consumed by them." 

— M.G. Backus 

"Ireland is the only country on earth, where, 
from the strange existing opposition of religion, 
politics and manners, the extremes of refine- 
ment and barbarism are united, and the most 
wild and incredible situations of romantic story 
are hourly passing before modern eyes." 

— Charles Maturin 


Neil Jordan is a director whose films, even when not dealing 
in an overt way with Gothic themes, characters or setting are 
marked by a Gothic spirit that is fraught with darkness and 
anxiety, tension and fear, all of which in the world of the 
Gothic become pleasure. The Gothic provides a counter-narra- 
tive to modernity, humanism and the enlightenment. As 
William Patrick Day writes: 'Gothic is a fable of identity frag- 
mented and destroyed beyond repair. 

There is a transformation from Romanticism as the distur- 
bance moves inside, and starts to question identity, individual- 
ity, conventions of society. "Gothic fiction can be said to blur 
rather than distinguish the boundaries that regulate social life, 
and interrogate rather than restore any imagined continuity 
between past and present, nature and culture, reason and pas- 
sion, individuality and family and society."- In contradistinc- 
tion to Romanticism, there is no sense of possible redemption, 
and the imagination is granted no power over events. The 
Romantics were very concerned with origins and identity, 
whereas the Gothic breaks down identity. I'he world is seen as 
a place of fragmentation and chaos, disorder and defenceless- 
ness, especially for women. 

The Gothic is a menace to the human soul through an 
overabundance of imagination, transgressive behaviours, and 
the lurking power of evil and spiritual corruption that under- 
mine the moral authority of the individual. This may occur 
either through supernatural or natural forces. 1 he mind itself 
may be denied wholeness or the ability to communicate pain 
to others. Corruption, irrationality and wickedness dominate 
the Gothic imagination. 

rhe Gothic is more hidden, and less exteriorised than the 
Romantic. Terror for the Romantics came from without, but in 
the Gothic the destructive affect comes from within and is 
called horror. While the Romantics laboured to correct social 
inequities and pietistic thinking, in the Gothic, one can not 
even be certain about what is real or imaginary. The uncanny 
decomposes all boundaries and defines predominant social and 
moral laws. I'he Gothic subject is disconnected from his/her 
self as well as from society that surrounds them. Limits and 
control arc unknown to the Gothic subject, or arc placed in 
great doubt. In speaking of the Irish Gothic, the idea of the dis- 
connect between self and society undergoes an interesting turn. 

David Punter writes about two of the principle figurations in 
Gothic literature, the monument and the ruin as emblems of 
the uncanny. However, he claims that in the Irish (and Scottish) 
Gothic, upon closer inspection, the monument "... reveals 
itself as a ruin, as a thing of shreds and patches, as a location 
where, even if coherence can be felt, it will always be on the 
other side of a great divide, never immediately available to a life 
lived in the present. As in many post-colonial narratives, 
memory and a sense of a coherent history are under the risk of 
elimination. In Irish and Scottish Gothic "specific modes of 
ghostly persistence . . . may occur when . . . national aspirations 
are thwarted by conquest or by settlement, as they have been 
so often. 1 want to show how the Gothic is especially powerful 
in rendering the complex hauntings in such confined histo- 
ries."-* Imagination and emotion are both disturbingly excessive 
and destructive, whereas for the Romantics they were a neces- 
sary stimulus to the act of creation. I'lie irrational triumphs in 
the Gothic, and societal conventions are broken apart. At a 
most basic level, the Gothic questions sexual identity: what is 


masculine? What is feminine? Obviously, this causes a depar- 
ture from the safety of the family unit. The Gothic ruptures the 
basic ideas we have about culture, civilization and identity. 

Neil Jordan's 1999 release. In Dreams, ostensibly a serial 
killer-thriller, was greeted almost universally with disapproval. 
This was all the more disheartening after the art house success 
of The Butcher Boy in 1997. One critic, while praising the visual 
qualities of the film, calls Jordan to task for "a flawed story 
line." After pointing out numerous unbelievable plot points, 
the writer then says, "it's clear that when the work was divvied 
up Robinson dominated the writing while Jordan concentrated 
on the direction."**’ In fact, the script written by Bruce Robinson 
{Witimail anil I, writer/director, 1987) is a lugubrious talk-fest, 
most of which was deleted by Jordan, who still generously 
gave Robinson a co-writing credit. Yet In Dreams is very much 
an integral part of the Jordan oeuvre. It deals with thematics 
that can be found throughout the director's work: the impor- 
tance of myth and ritual; the structure and meaning of fairy 
tales; a deleterious view of the family; violence and its atten- 
dant psychic and physical damage; questions about sexual 
identity; misguided longings for an ill-fated love; interroga- 
tions of masculinity; an attachment to the dream world; char- 
acters haunted by loss, and the fragile boundaries between the 
rational and irrational. 

The film opens with raging water rapidly engulfing a 
church-like structure— a statue of Jesus floats by. I'he water 
bursts through a window, and shatters the glass. I'hen, after an 
elliptical transaction we see scuba divers gracefully wending 
their way through the pathways of a town that was flooded 
with water and submerged to create a dam. The subterranean 
swimmers are bathed in a blue light as they swim silently 
through the drowned town. I heir flashlights create an eerie, 
otherworldly luminosity. From the outset. In Dreams is situated 
in an oneiric world that is at once ghostly and unrelenting. 

The divers glide through a primary locale of the Gothic — the 
labyrinth: "a place of all forms of excessive, irrational and pas- 
sionate behaviour, the labyrinth is also the site in which the 
absence or loss of reason, sobriety, decency and morality is dis- 
played in full horror."^ It is a disturbing opening that positions 
us within the world of the Gothic, and its attendant sense of 
despair and anxiety. We know this town was drowned to create 
a dam, but what are the divers searching years later? 

I'he film's narrative traverses territory that is iinheimlich, it 
negotiates a liminal space. The underwater town is the space of 
imagination, but at the same time it is an authentic place that 
was once inhabited by characters within the film's fictivc 
world. The underwater town is interstitial; it resides at the inter- 
section of the real and the imaginary. In Dreams is rooted firm- 
ly within the Gothic, tracing a path where all boundaries are 
blurred; it challenges social and cultural structures and extin- 
guishes "any imagined continuity between past and present, 
nature and culture, reason and passion, individuality and fam- 
ily and society. "7 The framework of the world as we know it will 
collapse entirely during the course of the film. 

We meet Claire (Annette Bening) and Rebecca (Katie 
Sagona), mother and child, as they recite lines for a school 
recital of Snow White. Rebecca performs, in a clever anthropo- 
morphic Gothic gesture, ‘I'he Mirror' (She is wrapped in 
shroud-like material that prefigures the raising of her corpse 
from the lake). They practice Rebecca's lines: ‘Mirror, mirror on 
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the wall/ Who's the fairest one of all?'. Claire is an illustrator 
and adaptor of children's books; we find her looking at her 
adaptation of Grimm's fairy tales. The family is completed by 
Paul (Aidan Quinn), an often-absent airline pilot. The home 
tends to be a place of sanctuary in the Gothic, but here a host 
of narrative events sabotages this domesticity. The violation of 
the family house occurs in stages. First, Claire has disturbing 
dreams and premonitions. It is obvious from her husband's irri- 
tated response, ('Oh Jesus, here we go again,') that this is one 
episode in an ongoing series of episodes in which Claire has 
exhibited the power to dream or visualise events. Her apparent 
fragility is also contained in the exposition when Claire says: '1 
guess I'm crazy again'. In this line we get a dollop of Claire's 
backstory. Because of prior articulations of her 'second sight', 
the psychiatric establishment considers her delusional. To 
muddy the portrait of 'the happy family' even further, it is then 
revealed that Paul has been having an affair with a flight atten- 
dant in Australia, thus accounting for his long absences. He 
rationalises his behaviour by complaining that because of 
Claire's obsession with the covert metaphysical world, he must 
seek intimacy elsewiiere. 

Claire has been dreaming of a series of child murders, and in 
fact, we learn in the opening moments of the film that anoth- 
er little girl has been killed. 'Hiis prompts her husband to 
inform the police of her visions. But the officer in charge of the 
investigation treats the message as the jabberings of an unsta- 
ble person, and in this he mirrors Paul's own quasi-skepticism. 
The weakness or absence of the rational is one of the defining 
characteristics of the Gothic. Each in turn: Claire's husband, the 
police, and a psychiatrist will disavow Claire's cognitive gift. 
Anne Williams writes: 

"These family "scandals" of Gothic criticism. ..call attention 
to the importance of boundaries: the literal and figurative 
processes by which society organizes itself, 'draws the line,' 
declaring this 'legitimate,' that not; this 'proper' that not; 
this 'sane,' that not, rules and divisions that structure all 
dimensions of human life. Such 'lines' and 'boundaries' 
may be real, the cold, hard stone of the castle and cathe- 
dral. ..Such lines and walls both create the possibility of 
transgression and suggest the proper punishment for those 
rebels who cross them, who 'go too far': to be immured. 
Incarcerated, Imprisoned In the attics, dungeons, or secret 
chambers of the family or the state."® 

Wc watch the children perform the section of "Snow' White" in 
which the huntsman is supposed to kill the girl as specified by 
her evil stepmother; the children in the play gather round the 
huntsman with his knife held aloft, chanting, "Please show 
mercy, please." I his spooky scene prefigures the action of the 
film, but unfortunately for the murder victims, there is no 
mercy granted by the killer. 

Paul leaves for work after the play and in a harrowing 
scene, Claire cannot find Rebecca amidst the gathering of gos- 
samer-winged little girls. Claire comes upon the wings of 
Rebecca's costume on a boulder near the shore, and perceives 
instantaneously what has happened. Claire had foreseen 
another murder, but did not know the victim would be her 
own beloved daughter. At this point the film's 
antagonist/murderer has not been revealed, but he stealthily 
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leaves clues for Claire so that she will interpret his actions. Fhe 
lake (w'hich now covers the drowned town) is dredged for 
Rebecca's body, and before it is even brought to shore, Claire 
bounds into her car and drives at a great speed, smashing 
through an elevated guard rail into the water. I his action ini- 
tiates one of the film's most striking narrative tropes: Claire's 
willingness and desire to die. 

In one of the film's later scenes, w'hen Claire is incarcerat- 
ed in a mental hospital, her dog barks outside for her atten- 
tion. Claire climbs out of a w'indow' and follows the dog onto 
a crowded four-lane highw'ay. A huge truck is quickly making 
its way tow'ard Claire when it swerves to avoid her, slamming 
into numerous cars on either side. Claire remains unharmed 
under the body of the truck. Phis heightened scene, which 
seems extraneous to the main action, confirms Claire's status 
as "a special one." She is spared most improbably in the acci- 
dent and housed safely under the truck that surely would have 
killed her. It can be seen as an act of divine or malefic inter- 
vention. Claire is spared in a most unrealistic way so that she 
can complete her mission and die — not peacefully, but as one 
absorbed into the omnipotent evil that guides the film to its 
baleful climax. 

When Claire awakens six weeks later from a comatose state, 
she is upset that she has been brought back to life and to 
mourning. Fhere is an ellipsis to Claire waking again in the hos- 
pital bed, as Paul sings 'Don't Sit under the Apple Tree'. She asks 
why he is singing that particular song, and Paul replies that she 
has been singing it in her sleep. Importantly, Claire says: 
"Someone was singing through me." I his confusion between the 
self and other becomes one of the film's major themes. Claire is 
sent home; hair shorn, wearing an androg\'nous jean jacket and 
sneakers in contradistinction to the more girlish and feminine 
look she sported in prelapsarian times. Eve/Claire has eaten the 
apple, one of the film's predominant images. It is not only her 
innocence that will be stripped away, but her life as she knows 
it. The film also challenges the paradisal notion of childhood, as 
it focuses on children's lives cut short by violence. 

As the film progresses, when her husband attempts to make 
love to her, Claire is seized by a vision of the murderer w'ho 
simultaneously kisses her, and whispers, "I know you've been 
dreaming about me, because I've been dreaming about you." As 
she fends off the kiss in her dream state, she vigorously bites 
her husband's lip in the reality of her waking world. The under- 
lying idea of cannibalism and the "Dead World" throws the 
film into an ever more apocalyptic arena. Cannibalism is por- 
trayed in fiction as evil and barbaric, where all the values and 
myths of a culture are inverted; the cannibal meal is not seen 
as communion, but as fragmentation and torment. The spilling 
of blood does not replenish the land, it is not redemptive as 
human sacrifice as it is often thought to be; the ritual dimen- 
sions of slaughter and cannibalism are lost and empty. I his 
aspect of anthropophagy ties in wonderfully well with the dark 
Carnivalesque traits of the Gothic. 

Paul leaves for work, and what proceeds is a waking night- 
mare for Claire. The house is the defining symbol of what is 
right and normal; primitive anxieties erupt in the face of its vio- 
lation. Such an intrusion occurs while Claire is in her home. 
First, she spills a bottle of red ink on her workstation. As an 
illustrator, she designs on her Mac computer, and without her 
intervention, images of apples begin to fill the screen, cascading 


across the monitor. Claire is startled by the sound of a child 
laughing and a barking dog; she runs outside and finds a swing 
in motion, an apple placed on the seat, and a radio that, plays 
"Don't Sit Under the Apple I'ree" of its own accord. Claire 
smashes the radio to hits, and turns to the woods to look for 
her dog. 

When Claire returns home, she smells something burning in 
the oven. As she enters the kitchen, apples overflow on every 
surface of the room. Although meant for the benign purpose of 
making apple sauce, the apples are a trigger for Claire's mount- 
ing anxiety and loss of control. She stuffs the apples into the 
garbage disposal unit with great fury. The machine then regur- 
gitates its contents, vomiting pureed apples on Claire and the 
kitchen, in a scene that recalls the unstoppable water of the 
film's opening scene. Claire races upstairs and finds her com- 
puter typing messages of its own accord; the monitor fills with 
a response to, or repetition of, Claire's utterances. In an effort 
to rid herself of this disturbance, she heaves the computer out 
the window. We next see Paul as he enters the house — the 
walls are covered with graffiti, sentence fragments painted 
either in blood, paint or red ink adorn the walls and mirrors 
of the house. Claire lays prone on their bed, barely conscious; 
she has slit her wrists. The refuge of the home has now 
become untenable for Claire. It is a place that holds no com- 
fort; it is a house transformed by unspeakable malevolence 
and affliction. David Punter writes about this transition as a 
reflection of the Irish Gothic: 
lie writes: 

"If [Shelley's] "Ozymendias" is a quasi-Gothic myth that has 
to do with the fallen grandeur of past civilizations while 
continuing to assert their relevance as a warning to the 
continuity of national progress, then the myth in Melmoth 
[the Wanderer] goes one step further, as one might expect 
in an Irish context, and undermines the entire sense of 
memory and interpretation on which history is based. 
Whereas in England even a removed and subverted notion 
of tradition can remain relevant, here in the Irish context — 
as with the Scott's presents — there is no bedrock on which 
to stand. The Gothic removal of history does not suggest 
analogies to past civilizations or cultures, but rather expos- 
es a terrifying abyss In an occupied land, the looming pres- 
ence of a nonverbal 'history' that might be human or 
coherent at all, just as the issue of Catholic emancipation in 
Ireland hinged on the denial of human rights to the major- 
ity of the population. 

This quotation is highly evocative of the narrative of In Dreams, 
for Claire, particularly, has the overwhelming void stretching 
out before her. Once she departs from her home, she loses her 
bond with life as she knew it. Her personal history, including 
family and work, evaporates, Claire's remembrance of and iden- 
tification with her security and connection with normality is 
severed and she plunges into a chaotic world in which the 
words 'Mommy' and 'Daddy' no longer have a stable or coher- 
ent meaning. 

Claire is now checked into the local psychiatric facility, her 
wrists bandaged. The psychiatrist (played by Jordan's iloppcl- 
SihJSt’r, Stephen Rea) probes Claire, showing her photos of the 
scrawled on the walls: 


DR. SILVERMAN 

Did you write this Claire? 

CLAIRE 

(laughing edgily) 

Yeah, but somebody made me do it. 

DR. SILVERMAN 

But who cut your wrists? Did someone make you do it? 

CLAIRE 

(laughter which turns to pain) 

No, that was all my own work. 

DR. SILVERMAN 
But why Claire? 

CLAIRE 

(firmly) 

I wanted it to stop. Can you dream when you're awake, 
when the sun's shining? I couldn't take It anymore. I'm 
not that strong. 

Herein lies a dominant Gothic mode of thought: it is no longer 
the quest for identity (as in Romanticism), the issue now 
becomes the loss of the integrity of the self, a world in which 
wholeness is impossible. 12 Subjectivity and objectivity com- 
mingle, creating an indescribable horror. 

Claire's self-mutilation ensues from the invasion of her iden- 
tity by the 'Other'. Slitting her wrists is a way of rejecting the 
Other and its violation of her consciousness. Lhe permeability 
of consciousness and the idea of crossing previously secure 
boundaries, is a thematic signature and a most frightening fea- 
ture of the horror film. The idea of penetration, particularly 
since it is an invasion not merely of the body, but the mind as 
well, leaves Claire in a dehumanised and fragmented state that 
separates her from the human community. Claire is in some 
ways the ideal Gothic heroine, the Persecuted Maiden, and is 
also easily identifiable as "Freud's hysteric |. . . | her presumed 
passivity and lack of self-knowledge make her easy to diag- 
nose."!^ It is then up to Claire to become her own analyser and 
analysand. 

The invasion of the self by the Other is a primary image in 
the Gothic: "everything contains and becomes its opposite, the 
self is found in the Other and Other is in fact a face of the 
self." 1-1 At some point in the trajectory of the story, 'the threat 
is contained in the other half of one's self, and at a certain 
point, these two parts of a whole engage in deadly combat in 
which they maim or kill one another."!** Fhis is precisely what 
ensues in In Dreams. 

As Freud wrote in ' l he Uncanny': "We have characters who 
are to be considered identical because they look alike. Fhis rela- 
tion is accentuated by mental processes leaping from one of 
these characters to another by what we should call telepathy so 
that the one possesses knowledge, feelings and experience in 
common with the other. "i‘* 

The suggestiveness of the mirror and its incarnation in nar- 
rative mirroring is a basic Gothic figure. The mirror is the site 
of distortion, lack of balance, and perhaps most importantly, 
unreality. Foucault has interesting remarks about the mirror as 
a counter-site, in which the authenticity of the real world is 
contested by a space that inverts and challenges it."'n he site of 
the Gothic is characterised by its heterotopia: all structures and 
landscapes are constituted by spaces that are omitted from the 
utopic world, "gothic machinery and the wild landscapes of 
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Romantic individualism >»ivc way to terrors and horrors that arc 
much closer to home, uncanny disruptions of boundaries." 
The 'T represented in the mirror is an absent 1, thus dislodging 
a sense of the real and the rational. It is one further example of 
the way in which the boundaries in the Gothic cease to exist. It 
is a melding, again, of self and other, "marked by the fact that 
the subject identifies himself with someone else, so that he is in 
doubt as to which his self is."^*^ 

I'here is an extended sequence in Jordan's film in which 
Claire, now confined in a mental institution, becomes aware 
that she is inhabiting the same room as Vivian (Robert Downey, 
jr., her Other), and starts to follow the same escape route he 
charted as a teenaged inmate. Once again a labyrinthian struc- 
ture is centre stage— air ducts within the building's walls and 
ceilings. The scene is played out via intercut shots of Vivian in 
the past and Claire in the film's present tense. ( I'his looks for- 
ward to the complex temporal structure in Jordan's next film. 
The Eud of the Affiiir). At one point, Vivian, dressed as a woman, 
asks the policeman, who has unwittingly picked up someone 
he believes is an attractive young girl, to drive him to the lake 
(and the drowned town). I he cop asks "Why arc we here?" to 
which Vivian responds, " I'his is my home." lie then shoots the 
officer point blank. As water has such a potent archetypal asso- 
ciation with women and birth, it creates a situation in which 
the anima and the animus merge. Vivian's maleness coalesces 
with that which is symbolic of the feminine. 

The sense of doubling is made manifest not only in relation 
to Claire and Vivian, but with Claire and her own selfhood. She 
spends much of the film in a state of immense agony, emotion- 
ally and physically— for example, when she is forcibly strapped 
to a gurney in a rubber room. I'here arc in fact, very tew scenes 
of incarceration as painful to watch as Claire, drugged, not into 
oblivion, which she might welcome, but in a kind of quasi- 
anaesthetized stupor that only frustrates her attempts to com- 


municate the agonising vision she has of her husband being 
slain. She is impotent with rage, and can do nothing. Her pleas 
arc taken as a sign of her madness. It is the paradigm of height- 
ened dramatic irony. She screams at the orderlies: "The bastard 
is in my brain and now he's murdering my husband!" As Steve 
Bruhm writes: "Pain evokes an antagonistic relationship 
between the body and the self, at the same time as that it allows 
no distinction between body and self: I hurt and I am being 
hurt; 1 hurt myself."2<> So, once again, we have a sense that the 
distinction between inner and outer are conflated in a tortuous 
scene of mortification. The sensation of pain is a constant in 
the Gothic world. In In Dreams this becomes all the more fright- 
ening when we see images of Claire shut away, unable to take 
action to save her husband. She is framed hanging limply on 
the glass door of the rubber room as the camera travels back- 
wards; it is a devastating depiction of her isolation, sense of 
hopelessness and loneliness. One is reminded here of Vivian, 
abandoned by his mother to die in the drowned town, chained 
to his bed, lost and alone. Claire's empathy for Vivian's circum- 
stances are spoken in a simple, but enormously touching 
response to the psychiatrist trying to understand Vivian's pen- 
chant for evildoing, Claire says, "Maybe he's lonely." 

Claire's fusion with death, as mentioned above, is shown 
beautifully in an intercut fantasy/dream/wish scene in which 
Claire, in a flowing red silk gown, walks in slow motion 
through the deserted corridors of the hotel in which her hus- 
band has been killed. (Red is once more used iconically, as a 
symbol of the fall, the apples, of blood, of Ruby the kidnapped 
child whom Claire will rescue). Claire is enveloped by deep 
despair and insupportable grief. Yet there is something graceful 
and serene in her carriage: She is the mistress of the house of 
the dead.“* "Deteriorated places, neglected buildings, discarded 
streets and facilities may reveal a lack of common renewal, a 
failure of the fertile, creative spirit. Such corrupted places are 
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outcroppings of a social system's underground, unadorned 
areas of the communal psyche. The meltdown of Claire's 
identity and her alienation in a world no one can comprehend 
are critically important to the film. 

"By collapsing the distinction between the imaginative 
inside and the spectator outside, the play (Cenci) ultimately 
obscures the boundaries between privacy and publicity [...] 
Beatrice [the female protagonist] can no longer distinguish 
between what is happening to her physically and what is 
conjured imaginatively. And with no distinction between 
the inside and outside, she is unable to find refuge from her 
affliction; she can retreat neither to a private world cut off 
from the tortures of the outside nor to a communal sharing 
of her pain. 23 

In Dreams herein shows its face as part of the Irish Gothic. It has 
been called an 'impure' and 'heterogeneous' genre, and is divid- 
ed into two divergent master narratives: the paranoid gothic 
and gothic realism. Within the paranoid gothic sub-genre, the 
family unit is totalising and subsumes any criticism addressed 
to it. On the other hand in gothic realism ". . . te.xts have priv- 
ileged homosexual and cross-class social alliances that pointed- 
ly undermine the family cell's ability to replicate itself."^-* Once 
her family is slaughtered Claire's private world is one which is 
inhabited by guilt. Although Claire takes an active role in hunt- 
ing down her adversary (recalling the popular detective/ 
androgyne figure of nineteenth century Gothic), she clearly 
suffers from the patholog>^ of masochism. As Freud states in 
'The Fconomics Problems in Ntasochism', the latter neurosis is 
the place where the libido and the death instinct meet head on. 
Claire mourns for her lost family, they are displaced by a bizarre 
family configuration of Vivian and another kidnapped child, 
Ruby. Vivian, who only appears physically in the film's final 
act, embodies a classic case of sadism, in which the destructive 
instinct, the drive for mastery and the will to power are the 
death wish turned to the external world. Claire is unable to 
externalise these drives, and therefore, would he considered a 
masochist. In 'Beyond the Pleasure Principle', Freud writes of 
the human instinct to preserve life through procreation by 
joining larger units. But this is coupled with a contrary instinct 
wishing to destroy those units and to return to an inorganic 
state, i.e. death. Vivian's wish to recreate the family unit is per- 
v^erse in the extreme "...the elements of biological inversion in 
the gothic framework — the negation of all that is vigorous and 
life-beneficial jis an] extended trope turning on enfeeblement 
and deterioration — the absence of Fros.''^*' Freud also wrote in 
'The Uncanny' that the figure of the double revolves around a 
conception of self that is both sadistic and masochistic "the 
Gothic world comes to dominate and control the protagonists 
whatever their course of action, reducing them to the state of 
non-being, absorbing them into the other. The pattern of all 
relationships in Gothic fantasy . . . operate on the dynamic of 
sadomasochism. "2^^ 

1 he Gothic and In Dreams support this contention in the 
gender-bending central relationship between Claire and Vivian 
in which dominator and dominated continually trade places, 
and where the masculine and feminine selves become indistin- 
guishable, "the haunted victim and the haunted persecutor . . . 
each the other's obsession. "27 Vivian's sexual identity is 


emblematized by his long flowing locks, his lengthy, manicured 
nails, as well as his given name, which can be either masculine 
or feminine. Claire, a feminised presence in the opening 
sequences of the film, becomes sexually neutered during the 
course of the narrative. Backus writes: "...the relationship 
between sexuality (especially homo-eroticism), liminality, divi- 
sion, and repetition in ...Irish literary Gothicism' is common- 
place in a "heterogeneous selection of texts. "2« 

Vivian's experience of family life involves his neglect and 
punishment by his mother, whose power still dominates 
Vivian's disturbed mind. (She left Vivian chained to his bed, 
and did not return to free him when the town was flooded. 
Vivian saves himself, hut the trauma he experienced has left 
him consigned to a psychiatric hospital.) Once Claire disturbs 
Vivian's inner sanctum, the "Good Apple" cider factory, their 
relationship changes, and the level of danger and the potential 
for annihilation is elevated. When Claire tries to free the little 
girl Ruby, Vivian anoints Claire the "Bad Mommy" and puts her 
in "Bad Mommy's" clothes, the same clothing worn by his own 
mother. (And which he apparently has worn too. Ruby says: 
'When he plays Mommy... you should hear how his voice 
changes'.) He also says, obviously repeating something Vivian 
has told her: "Daddies can be just like Mommies.") So the fam- 
ily romance that Vivian plays out turns on the woman, his 
woman, the stand-in for the uncaring, punishing mother of his 
childhood. To be a mother is to be monstrous. As Barbara Creed 
has written: "definitions of the monstrous as constructed in the 
modern horror text are grounded in ancient religious and his- 
torical notions of abjection — particularly in relation to the fol- 
lowing religious 'abomination': sexual immorality and perver- 
sion; corporeal alteration, decay and death; human sacrifice; 
murder; the corpse; bodily wastes; the feminine body and 
incest. "2‘» 

The representation of the mother figure in In Dreams is com- 
plex, and as with much else in the film, is an inversion of the 
notion of the 'normal' mother. Claire's insupportable guilt over 
the death of her only child leads one to consider Cdaire's qual- 
ities as a mother. The Farth Mother figure is crucial to fairytales, 
and can usually be found alone in a habitation that is surround- 
ed by woods; she also has a connection with animals (Dobie, 
her dog, in Claire's case). Jung has written about the dualistic 
status of the Farth Mother (which reminds us of Yeats concept 
of the integrative and non-integrative woman): 

"[She] is associated with [. . . ] maternal solicitude and sym- 
pathy; the magic authority of the female; the wisdom and 
spiritual exaltation that transcends reason; any helpful 
instinct or impulse; all that is benign, all that cherishes and 
sustains, that fosters growth and fertility. The place of 
magic transformation and rebirth, together with the under- 
world and its inhabitants are presided over by the Mother. 
On the negative side the mother archetype may connote 
anything secret, hidden, dark; the abyss, the world of the 
dead, anything that devours, seduces, and poisons, that is 
terrifying and inescapable like fate.''^® 

In the storytelling of Christian origin, very little is made of the 
more malefic side of the mother — the Virgin Mary the obvious 
case in point. Fairy tales incorporate "the dark points of the 
feminine principle or indeed the principle of evil," in the 
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maternal figure.^' Here, the idea of "Bad Mommy" is an inter- 
esting explosion of the obsessively "good" mothers who protect 
and nurture their children. Claire has failed to save her daugh- 
ter, in spite of her premonitions. In jungian terms, Claire has, 
until this point, seen herself as positive representation of moth- 
erhood. With all the ominous signals that collect around 
Claire's homelife, she encounters her dark side when she 
becomes "crazy," but this docs not exclude her perception of 
herself as Rebecca's "good" mother. The more she fails to see 
how her darkness invaded her relationship with her daughter, 
the more evil, through the unconscious, will find a route to be 
released. Vivian's mother is perhaps more honest in that she 
has abandoned any notion of supporting her son even in the 
most basic way. 

As Vivian says v\ hen they enter the cider factory, "We'll have 
pisketti for lunch." He reverts back to his child self, trying to 
recuperate the family that he lacked. Caylyn Studlar has said 
that masochistic desire depends on separation, not consumma- 
tion, and that to fill this desire, to achieve orgasm means 
death. "-^2 Claire's safety, although not her sanity, was ensured 
when Vivian was only a phantom presence. But sharing a bed 
with him, although no sexual relationship is imaginable, now 
brings her closer not to orgasm, but to the death spasm she will 
experience as the film climaxes. The two figures are locked in a 
mutual vortex of violent psychotic fragmentation, in which 
Claire is willing to do anything to secure the safety of the child, 
obviously a displaced version of her own daughter. Claire in a 
state of agitation and guilt, stops at nothing to physically and 
emotionally entrap Vivian and play upon his greatest fears. If 
we can see the three forming an ever-shifting triadic Oedipal 
arrangement, the lack is the sexual coupling of Daddy and 
Mommy, and instead the threat of castration hangs in the air, 
each half of the double terrorising the other physically and psy- 
chically. "Rather than fertility, however, horror centres upon 
withering; rather than on renewal, it focuses on degeneration; 
rather than on an intrepid human vitality, it centres upon the 
eminently assailable human body and the deep-rooted anxi- 
eties it situates."^'^ Claire, dressed in Vivian's mother's clothes 
begins tapping her foot, arms held akimbo, a scene of Vivian's 
past that Claire was privy to in one of her visions. It is a dan- 
gerous strategy, but as Vivian panics, he becomes once again 
the little boy chained to the bed, and Claire is able to buy some 
time for Ruby to escape. 

The ending of the film has Claire and Vivian battling it out. 

I heir family is one of "collapse, a broken, ironic version of fer- 
tility rite radical destabilisation and disconnection. Ritual frag- 
ments are deeply significant to the horror aesthetic — ordeal, 
labyrinth, the journey underground." Now outside on a 
bridge, Claire and Vivian are in a pitched struggle, each wield- 
ing their own weapon as the police helicopter hovers above, 
ready to shoot Vivian. Claire and Vivian fall into the lake of the 
drowned town. Claire dies, precisely as she foresaw in a dream. 
Clearly, there are ritualistic aspects to her death in water. As she 
begins to float to the surface, bathed in a lambent light, she 
encounters her daughter: 

REBECCA 

Mirror, Mirror on the wall who's the fairest of them all? 

CLAIRE 

You are, darling. 


REBECCA 

No, you are. 

Is Rebecca claiming that Claire's ultimate and most beautiful 
victory is her martyrd(un and death? 

The conversation between the revenants continues: 

REBECCA 

Come with me. 

CLAIRE 

Where darling? 

REBECCA 

Home. 

It is an eerie reminder of the young Vivian's reference to the 
water as his home. It is interesting to note that in Neil Jordan's 
shooting script, hi Drennis ends, disconcertingly, with this scene 
of Rebecca and Claire; we behold beatitude, comfort and signs 
of the numinous. In the finished film, however, Vivian, who 
survives the fall into the lake, is put away for life for his crimes, 
lie walks to his cell, and with the introduction of each new ele- 
ment of his environment, Vivian says, 'I can live with that'. He 
is complacent until he is shocked out of sleep by a corporeal 
Claire who says: 'Pleasant dreams', and violently bites his lip. 
Vivian looks in a mirror, and an off-screen hand reaches out 
and smashes his face against the glass. Suddenly words are 
incised into the walls and ceilings of the cell, reading 'Sweet 
dreams, Vivian,' as the blood red inscriptions liquefy and drip 
down the walls. Claire has now become the sadist, as she will 
control Vivian's life as long as he lives. Vivian begins to scream, 
and much like the scene of Claire's horrifying bondage in the 
asylum, Vivian presses his face against the window, shrieking in 
terror. "In death, the protagonist becomes, not simply a victim, 
but fully a part of what tormented him. Death releases the pro- 
tagonist from the last vestiges of human identity, and he 
becomes the embodiment of cruelty and terror."^-^ 

It is striking how much the work of cultural philosopher/lit- 
erary critic Rene Girard's seminal book. Violence and the Sacred, 
can illuminate and broaden one's understanding of In Dreams. 
His chapter called 'From Mimetic Desire to the Monstrous 
Double' contains a different formulation for the use of the word 
mimesis than that of other scholars. He uses it to cover a whole 
range of things, it is a mechanism that generates the formation 
of personality, patterns of human interaction, belief systems 
and cultural practices. What he says, is that we have to under- 
stand the relatedness of mimesis and desire, something that 
rarely comes into any theories that explain human agency. He 
deals with the way in which humans work and why we do what 
we do. One of the main points of his argument is that people 
are wrongly thought to desire spontaneously. In fact, human 
desire is mediated (or mimetic). People desire because of others, 
not because of their own preferences. Mimetic structure, for 
Girard, is the basis of human experience. These interactions arc 
based on desiring in terms of others — what he calls 'non-instinc- 
tual' and sees as the starting point for both archaic and modern 
belief systems and emotions that form human society. 

Girard discusses the role of violence in awakening desire, 
something we now call the pathology of sado-masochism 
because we believe that 'normal' desire is non-violent. What 
Girard calls "the sacrificial crisis" is for him, a universal phe- 
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nomenon in which violence becomes the "instrument, object, 
and all-inclusive subject of desire. He opposes Freud's notion 
of the death instinct, which Girard calls "a surrender to mytho- 
logical thinking"^” and something that takes us back to a belief 
in Fate, the gods, and other agencies who control human 
behaviour. The mimetic impulse is spurned, but this only 
strengthens the desiring person's wish. Therefore, Girard says, 
desire and violence are forever linked in the mind. These spi- 
ralling energies, rather than staying on the level of conflicting 
desires, become channelled into a ritual form. It is not good vs. 
evil that is at the base of modern interpretations of the spirit of 
tragedy, but cycles. I his cycle of alternation forms a relation- 
ship, fundamental to the relationships in tragedy, it is not the 
province of a single individual. 

Fvery act of violence, whether verbal (e.g. an insult) or phys- 
ical, seems to he the ultimate blow, but actually, it is only a w^ay 
station moving toward the next act of violence. Girard makes 
the evocative statement that 'desire clings to violence', because 
violence is the signifier of the cherished being, the signifier of 
divinity. (Girard : 151). 

All of these alternations and cycles lead to what Girard calls 
the 'Vertigo of Violence', reversal after reversal after reversal 
occurs, until the feeling of dizziness overwhelms the perception 
of reality. Fheir very souls and their being are seized in this irre- 
sistible, Dionysiac whirlwind of violence that captures every- 
body in the eye of the storm. What happens is the creation of 
a phantasmatic state — it's not something people experience 
together, hut a kind of bizarre, antic mixing together of ele- 
ments which might normally be perceived of as separate.** > 
Once again, the notion of the dark carnival is invoked. Here 
Girard parts company with traditional sociologists. They try to 
classify this kind of grotesquerie as monstrous, with the partic- 
ipants as monsters. Girard sees these monsters as doubles, 
something that obscures the idea of difference. In the mental 
space that is created by simultaneous unity and difference, the 
opposing parties have unanimity only by acknowledging the 
monstrous double, which then becomes the object of violence. 
In this atmosphere of horror and hallucination at the peak of 
hysteria — the monstrous double is everywhere at once; an act 
of violence is sanctified against this double — but it is them.**- 
The subject becomes caught up in the spirit of possession, and 
feels invaded psychically, physically by a supernatural crea- 
ture — God/spirit/Demon who possesses one's soul. Possession is 
an extreme form of alienation — 'me and not-me' — in which 
one completely absorbs the desires of the other. It is now' no 
longer mimetic, but has internalised the other.*** This provides 
a w^onderfully clear description of the path and the outcome of 
In Dminis. 

Neil Jordan's overarching aesthetic strategy is to locate the 
fantastic and the uncanny in an otherwise realistic setting. I his 
aesthetic form then allow^s for the uncanny to surface and to 
bring with it things like the diabolical form of the numinous 
and the Iwimlkli-hcimlisch (the secretly repressed). Jordan mar- 
ries the prosaic world with the poetic, the physical world to the 
spiritual world, the world of the beautiful to the w'orld of dark- 
ness and terror. All boundaries are left in question. It is at this 
crossroads that we find the films of Neil Jordan. Nowiiere is this 
more evident than in In Dreams, a work that is fully equal to 
Jordan's best films. 


Carole Zucker is publishing "The Cinema of Neil jordan: Dark 
Carnival" in the fall of 2007. She has written three books of inter- 
views with British, Irish, and US actors and has published extensive- 
ly in Cineaste; Cinema journal; The London Times; The Globe and 
Mail; Film/Literature Quarterly; Film Quarterly, and CineAction. 
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Carolee 
Schneemann's 
Fuses as Erotic 
Self- Portraiture 

SHANA MacDONALD 


The birth of the women's movement across Kurope, the UK 
and Nortli America during the 196()s had an impact on the 
New York art scene in which Carolee Schneemann played a 
major part. Alongside her contemporaries Meredith Monk, 
Rachel Rosenthal, Yvonne Rainer and Yoko Ono, 
Schneemann's films and performance work became a catalyst 
for the emergence of feminist consciousness in this sphere. 
Schneemann was a forerunner of performance art and new 
media installations before there were terms in place to 
describe such work. However, up to 1968, women artists 
w'orking in performance were marginalized in both the realms 
of production and exhibition, thus little critical attention was 
paid to such w'orks. It w'as not until art works by this group of 
female artists shifted the "collective thinking about art" that 
the imbalance in the New' York art world began to change.' 


Schneemann's particular experiences of marginalization 
extended beyond the visual and performance art circles of 
1960s New York. She was also struggling both against sexism 
within the avant-garde film movement she contributed to and 
against neglect by feminist film theorists. This paper suggests it 
was Schneemann's emphasis on the primacy of the female body 
as tool of feminist resistance that marginalized her work 
amongst such theorists. At the time, the newly emerging femi- 
nist consciousness in film theory was uncertain how to incor- 
porate the sexualized, erotic and self-produced image provided 
by Schneemann. For most feminist theorists, it was indistin- 
guishable from the objectified female image actively being 
resisted. 

David James locates the unique position feminist film criti- 
cism found itself in during women's liberation struggles in the 
196()s and 197()s as one with a "double relation" to cinema. 
Women's particular exploitation in cinema "corresponded not 
to their exclusion from the filmic hut to hyper-exposure with- 
in it... a use that was thought ipso facto to objectify w^omen and 
to repress their own sexuality."^ In light of this, Schneemann's 
film Fuses was "defused and diffused by the terror (her) vision 
evoked."-^ 

Early feminist audiences did not meet the overt sexuality of 
a female subject of Fuses w^armly. Rich-* reflects that during one 
particularly heated screening audiences 

were outraged by... Carolee for giving head. ..out there on 
the screen. The practice was ruled subservient and antifem- 
inist. A woman, any woman, performing a blowjob, bigger 
than life, on film, was not yet acceptable... The fact that 
Carolee was simultaneously "actor" and director was lost on 
[the] crowd. 

What is troubling is that traces of these early strains of feminist 
thought have shaped and created our present perspectives, and 
can still he found operating in contemporary feminist film the- 
ory. The misreading of Schneemann's work, then and now, 
indicates that early influential critical positions need to he 
reassessed for what they left out. 

Reflecting on early feminist films from the 196()s, and on 
Carolee Schneemann's film Fuses in particular, I wish to pro- 
pose a generic category indexing a particular trajectory within 
the history of feminist film practice. Ehe proposed category — 
erotic self-portraiture — describes self-reflexive films in which 
the artist's body figures prominently as an erotic subject. 
Although there are many instances of erotic self-portraiture 
present in the corpus of feminist cinema, it remains an under- 
explored area within film theory. In outlining the parameters of 
this category 1 hope to provide a frame for the productive 
engagement with female-authored films, which may have been 
overlooked in the formation of the feminist film canon. 

There are three central elements that define erotic self-por- 
traiture as a generic category. First, such films arc self-shot, thus 
freeing themselves from the control of an external, potentially 
misogynistic eye. Second, erotic self-portraiture asserts the pres- 
ence of the female body as a site of pleasure and desire — as 
something to he celebrated, not merely consumed. Third, is the 
use of hand processing techniques*’ within such films, effective- 
ly inserting the embodied presence of the artist into the act of 
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production.*’ Through an investigation of Fuses, I wish to sug- 
gest that erotic self-portraiture provides a crucial intervention 
into both conventional cinematic representations of female 
sexuality and the discourse surrounding such representations 
within feminist film theory. 

At the 1967 Cannes Film Festival Carolee Schneemann 
screened her film Fuses to both critical acclaim and public out- 
cry. Fuses is a twenty-tw'o minute lyrical film about sexual inti- 
macy. The film explores sexuality from Schneemann's perspec- 
tive as both subject and filmmaker. The first film in 
Schneemann's Autobiosiruphicul Trilo^ , it has been described as 
"a new copulation between the filmic and the erotic. In Fuses, 
Schneemann combines photographic footage of sex between 
her and her partner James Fenny with layers of collaged paper, 
painting and tinting added directly to the celluloid. Her textu- 
rally mediated representation of sex sensually evokes a complex 
experience of cinematic eroticism. The combination of light, 
color, abstract and photographic images challenges standard 
representations of sex in dominant cinema, promoting an alter- 
native erotic cinematic language. The film is both a feminist 
response to patriarchal representations of female sexuality and, 
as part of the 1960s avant-garde, a critique of dominant cinema. 

Throughout its forty-year history Fuses has been alternately 
celebrated and censored, constantly finding itself at the center 
of intense criticism as obscene and narcissistic. In response to 
such negative reactions, Schneemann has questioned whether 
her works of art, film and performance are censored and seen as 
obscene because they are "self-shot, without an external con- 
trolling eye."** She further questions whether it is her presenta- 
tion of her body as "a locus of autonomy, pleasure, desire" as 
well as her insistence that she can be " both image and image 
maker," that has produced contestations over her work.‘* Fhese 
observations outline clearly the key characteristics of erotic self- 
portraiture. Schneemann recognizes that what is found most 
obscene in her work is the lack of an external gaze. She 
acknowledges the contentious space she holds as both the 
image and image-maker, highlighting how this position chal- 
lenges the binary opposition in conventional film theory 
between an active voyeuristic spectator and passive object dis- 
played on screen. 

Schneemann notes that her decision to place her body as 
the central focus of her work was inspired by the fact that she 
"was permitted to he an image hut not an image maker creat- 
ing her own self-image."*** Being an image and not the author 
of the image illustrates a crucial distinction between object and 
subject that Schneemann explores extensively in her work. 
Schneemann alludes here to the bind women face as the pri- 
mary object of representation by male artists while never being 
accorded the chance to enact their own subjectivities in art 
practice. In response, Schneemann positions herself "not as sex 
object, hut as willed and erotic subject, commanding her own 
image."** i'his distinction between sex object and active erotic 
subject reveals the motivation behind Schneemann's extensive 
use of erotic self-portraiture in her films. 

I here are several questions that arise when the filmmaker 
places herself in the dual role of author of the image and the 
image represented. I'he most pressing question is: what is the 
difference between the terms sex object and willeil erotic subject? 
And in the particular case of cinematic erotic self-portraiture, it 


must be asked how an artist expresses this distinction formally 
in cinema? At the beginning of an article on censorship, 
Schneemann states: 

Bullets of projection are aimed into our bodies: trajectories 
of phallocratic apprehension produce our "wounds." A 
smoking gun grasped in that frozen hand. There's a 
cock/dick tracing this Saturday Night Special directed at our 
"privates." Projection deforms perception of the female 

body. 

Ihis passage points to the cinematic production of the "sex 
object" Schneemann positions her work against. She defines 
here a "sex object" that is projected on to film through the visu- 
al language of patriarchal desire with the purpose of consump- 
tion/spectacle/climax/ejaculation. Schneemann demonstrates 
how language, desire and image combine in the multiple man- 
ifestations of the word projection: the film's projection inter- 
mingles with the projection of male desire. For Schneemann 
these combined projections do not accurately portray the 
female human body, they deform it. 

Despite the fact that much of Schneemann's early work 
includes her naked image, her films and performances critique 
the standard framed sex object. Her representation of female 
sexuality in Fuses does not adhere to any particular code of 
mainstream film or art. Her image is not contained or framed 
by an identifiable male gaze. She does not portray the filmic 
image of herself as submissive or performing to please the audi- 
ence. She is part of a sexual union, represented equally amongst 
two desiring subjects. Fhe camera does not privilege one lover's 
point of view or pleasure over the other. 

In Fuses, .Schneemann suggests a definition of the erotic 
that is absent in most contemporary images concerning the 
body, a definition of the erotic that is representative of the 
unconstrained, fluid experiences of pleasure, that some may 
link with the term jouissuuce^F An editorial on Schneemann's 
work In an underground New York City weekly written from 
the late 1960s defines the erotic as "that which somehow 
moves you out of yourself... You are no longer you, just as in 
moments of orgasm, climax, highest of the highs, you are more 
and less than yourself because someone or thing is affecting you 
too much."*-* rhis definition of the erotic greatly contrasts the 
same author's view of porn as something "fraternal, comforting, 
allowing you to remain you and look at something else."**' A dis- 
tinction is made here between something removed from oneself 
and something that has the capacity to undo the boundaries of 
the self in the face of an overwhelming sense of pleasure. This 
definition of the erotic indicates the presence of an experience 
that exceeds the limits of an Individual's discursive position, or 
again, something akin to the idea of jouissuuce. Through this def- 
inition, a distinction between "sex object" and "erotically willed 
subject" Is revealed. 

In Fuses, .Schneemann does not offer direct stimulation for a 
voyeuristic audience. The film's sexual imagery is intercut with 
shots of her cat (who she acknowledges as the voyeur of the 
film), with shots of a flaccid penis, Schneemann running on a 
beach, her lover driving in a car, abstract textures, colors and 
forms, all evoking the sensuous hut not the sexually objectified. 
B. Ruby Rich describes Fuses as "a devastatingly erotic, tran- 


scending the surfaces of sex to communicate its true spirit, its 
meaning as an activity for herself and, quite accurately, for 
women in general."*^ In her description of Fuses, Rich observes 
hov\' the film exceeds the limits of structured cinematic codes, 
acknowledging Schneemann's direct challenge to the dominant 
forms of representing women erotically in film. The film dis- 
plays a boldness, curiosity and enthusiasm around both the 
desires and pleasures of sex from a female perspective. Fhe film 
celebrates the representation of female erotic experience as a 
worthy subject of cinema. The pleasures of sex are diffused 
throughout the film, subverting our expectations of the 
mechanics of heterosexual sex. As a heteronormative vision of 
sex in dominant cinema does not seriously take into account 
female pleasure, and at best provides a very distant approxima- 
tion of the complexities of female desire, Schneemann's vision 
of sex is potentially more accommodating to women. *7 Fuses 
proffers a filmic space where the sexualized female object turns 
into a willing subject deriving pleasure from actively creating 
her own erotic cinematic image. Schneemann is not posing for 
the desire or pleasure of a male audience. Rather, her desire in 
making the film was both as an intimate exploration of herself 
and to open up the boundaries that North American culture 
imposes on sexual pleasure. Aware of the taboo power of the 
erotic female image, .Schneemann employs it as a means of cele- 
brating and liberating female pleasure from a dominant male 
gaze.*** Fhrough this erotic self-portrait, Schneemann creates a 
new language, a new economy of visual representation. 

Pioneering feminist film critics such as Laura Miilvey, Claire 
Johnston, F. Ann Kaplan, Annette Kuhn and Mary Ann Doane 
wrote about what David James has called the hyper-exposure of 
sexualized female imagery within cinema at the emergence of 
the feminist film movement***. This early writing moved away 
from examining films containing erotic female bodies, irrespec- 
tive of who made the films and what sort of politics informed 
them. Sexualized female images were seen as objectifying on all 
accounts. Tiiken to its extremes this line of thinking hinted 
towards a removal of the sexual female image from cinema. 
Rich locates this problematic turn in feminist film theory as an 
"overvaluation of the production aspect of cinema" and a "mis- 
assumption that cinematic values are irrevocably embedded at 
the level of production and, once there, remain pernicious and 
inviolable."-** The crucial point to take from Rich is that such 
an analysis reinforces the view that, "|w|oman is absent on the 
screen uuil she is absent in the audience."-* Fhe paradox here is 
that in negating or suppressing the female image from cinema, 
these theories silenced and disempowered women from being 
active participants in the filmmaker/spectator dialogue even 
more. Women were becoming critical of the dangers of objecti- 
fication hut at the risk of removing a female imaginary from the 
screen. This paradox still rests uncomfortably on the minds of 
feminist film theorists; however, erotic self-portraiture suggests a 
mode of production that through its self-conscious actualization 
of the female erotic challenges the dangers of objectification in 
dominant cinema. 

Laura Mulvey posits in "Visual Pleasure and Narrative 
Cinema" that within patriarchal culture woman is "a signifier 
for the male Other" and that in this role of signifier she is 'tied 
to her place as bearer, not maker, of meaning."— This observa- 
tion reflects Schneemann's previously cited observation that 
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women were permitted to be an image but not the producer of 
their own image. Both Mulvey and Schneemann reaffirm that 
up until the late 1960s and mid 1970s women were mostly the 
model and the muse, not the author or artistic visionary. 

Mulvey constructs the spectatorial gaze as a male gaze that 
objectifies a female image. This female image is thus always rep- 
resented as passive in classical narrative cinema. Mulvey notes 
the need for alternatives to this Ilollyw'ood narrative model, an 
alternative that would "free the look of the camera into its 
materiality in time and space and the look of the audience into 
dialectics."-^ Mulvey believes alternative cinema's resistance to 
the tri-suhjugation of the female image could effectively 
remove any satisfaction gained by the 'male gaze'. While it was 
not Mulvey's intent to examine the avant-garde. Fuses offers an 
example of an alternative cinema that successfully subverts the 
triad male gaze of dominant cinema. As was previously dis- 
cussed, Fuses holds at its very center an implicit challenge to 
the desirous gaze, offering an active, desirous female gaze back 
to the audience both on screen and in the production of the 
film. 

The dual function of image and author explored by 
Schneemann in Fuses forces a reconsideration of the male gaze. 
As Fuses does not work in a conventional narrative, the gaze 
thus functions differently from that of its narrative counterpart. 
Fuses subverts the three types of gazes outlined by Mulvey (that 
of the camera, the male actor and the male spectator)-** in favor 
of an integrated plurality of gazes. The gaze of the characters 
looking at each other in Fuses does not privilege a male gaze 
over a female or vice versa. Similarly, the gaze of the camera in 
the film — controlled by Schneemann filming I'enney or Tenney 
filming Schneemann — does not allow for a single identification 
within the film. IXivid James notes in his examination of the 
film that; 

Schneemann made her own vision, one that addresses the 
phallocentric imbalance. ..Thus reproduction of gender in 
power relations in the profilmic or in the control of the 
apparatus was avoided, as was phallocratic distribution of 
roles - the male as the scopophilic subject and the female as 
the object.25 

Schneemann's filmic language opposes the spectatorial male 
gaze by providing a polyvalent unidentifiably gendered gaze 
of her and her partner. This opposition is further reinforced by 
the uncertainty of who or what you are viewing when w^atch- 
ing the film. 

While Mulvey's article is a germinal and historic account of 
sexism in narrative systems of cinema, the proliferation of her 
conception of the male gaze has produced some problematic 
discourse that disavows the production of meaning occurring at 
the site of spectatorship. Equally problematic within discus- 
sions of the gaze outside of Mulvey, is the restriction of specta- 
\o\sW\\) s\>em\o\s. \ AoubVe apvviaxs, dvseout- 

aging women from having agency both at the level of produc- 
tion and reception. My negotiations with Mulvey's influence 
on feminist film theory lead me to question again what is lost 
or marginalized when female desire, sexuality and bodily expe- 
rience are not considered in critical feminist discourse, specta- 
torship and film practice. 1 believe it is the loss of embodied 
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experience in theory that is the most problematic aspect of this 
double negative. 

Reviewing the characteristics of erotic self-portraiture, 1 
would like to argue that there is an additional gaze that Mulvey 
does not include in her discussion. Mulvey's omission of this 
gaze 1 believT is for a good reason as it I would say rarely exists 
in narrative cinema, wliich was her primary focus in the article. 
The additional gaze 1 wish to discuss is not direct hut rather 
implicit within the production process. It is a gaze produced by 
the filmmaker when visually altering the film through hand 
processes. This gaze, located in the production of the image, is 
enabled by the filmmaker physically altering the image. In 
doing so the filmmaker is implicating her body in the realm of 
film production. This additional, tactile, mediational gaze has 
liberating possibilities for the feminist artist and spectator alike. 

The use of abstract, non-photographic images in Fuses frees 
the viewer from any one conclusive reading, allowing creative 
free will to produce multiple connections and inferences. For 
example, the continuous flow of patterned, viscous, red paint 
blackened and baked on to the celluloid can suggest a variety of 
associations for the view^er depending on how they read this 
combination of colors and texture sensually. Hie extreme close 
up of skin and bodies outside of a gendered referent also affects 
how the viewer reads the sex acts being represented. These 
filmic manipulations produce a literal blurring of boundaries 
between photographic and abstract images or between domi- 
nant and experimental formal tendencies. By adding and tak- 
ing aw^ay from the images, infusing them with collaged and 
painted responses to the existing footage, the filmmaker is able 
to express desires and visions unmediated by the camera. I his 
gaze creates an awareness of the artifice of the medium and the 
camera and distances the audience through the acknowledg- 
ment of such artifice. At the end of "Visual Pleasure and 
Narrative Cinema," Mulvey argues that to "free the look of the 
camera into its materiality in time and space and the look of 
the audience into dialectics" can remove any satisfaction 
gained by the 'male gaze'."2<> Fuses succeeds in doing this 
through its pluralization of gazes and its hand manipulation of 
the film. Fhe recognition of this additional gaze of the film- 
maker who manipulates the photographic image through her 
bodily interactions with the celluloid, offers us another per- 
spective on the image-maker actively creating her own image. 
Schneemann is gazing at an image of herself, actively manipu- 
lating the image produced by the camera through her bodily 
responses. This is the gaze that 1 w^ould argue is wiiolly absent 
from much of what w^e encounter of the sexualized body in 
contemporary media. 

Schneemann's visually expressed pleasure in Fuses gives per- 
mission to see and he seeu.-'^ 'Fhis is both the permission to see a 
female nude outside the realm of the 'sex object,' the permission 
to see her genitals up close, her pleasure, and the permission to 
see Schneemann as the erotically willed subject creating her 
own seVf-vma^e. Schneemann sums this argument up well when 
she states: "1 establish my body as a visual territory... The body 
may remain erotic, sexual, desired, desiring, hut it is as well 
votive; written over in a text of stroke and gesture discovered by 
my creative female w ill."2« What is important to emphasize here 
is that the body is seen as an active, image-producing, erotic 
will. She is not a sex object hut a willed erotic subject. 


My enduring response to Fuses includes a deep respect for 
the lucid honesty of the work, its unconventional formal tech- 
niques and its attempt to disrupt moral codes and taboos. 
Kristine Stiles notes that Schneemann "has altered ways of see- 
ing by refusing to accept the patriarchal world of autonomous 
objects and e.xperiences and by insisting on a new method of 
sight that asserts the contingency of, and fuses, bodies and 
things. "2*^ The contingent nature of the at times indistinguish- 
able bodies in Fuses reveal Schneemann's refusal to remain 
within the static roles of active male seducer and passive female 
receptor. The impression one is left with through the film is a 
blending of parts and acts, movements and desires, into a blur 
or fusion. 

At a surface level. Fuses presents explicit images of 
Schneemann's lovemaking. However, the film offers much 
more than a standard photographic representation of this. Her 
physical interventions on to the film's surface produce a tactile 
quality within the image. Schneemann's use of hand-manipu- 
lated techniques ensures a connection between the artist's body 
and the image projected, effectively producing a new level of 
image mediation. Schneemann notes what makes Fuses distinct 
in its approach to visualizing the erotic is that "no one else has 
dealt with the images of love-making as a core of spontaneous 
gesture and movement. The film successfully illustrates the 
spontaneous gestures of sexual intimacy most readily through 
the hand-processed elements of the film. The film is comprised 
of multi-layered imagery that provides a sense of energies mov- 
ing beneath the surface of the photographic footage. 'Hie 
imagery disrupts any sense of 'realism' or stasis within the film, 
subverting notions of how we visually express our experiences. 
A sense of kinetic energy rushes through the filmic bodies. 

It is the impossibility of viewing her images as static photo- 
graphic representations that makes us cognizant of the materi- 
ality of the film. What Schneemann imprints on to the film 
through material processes is the energies, pulsations and 
movement of her body. The body, through the act of painting, 
mediates its experiences, impulses, drives, and desires. 'Hie 
physical imprint of Schneemann's hands on her work is an act 
of embodied expression. Such embodied practice allows 
Schneemann to convey her lived experiences sensually. These 
practices can help the artist to work against existing images of 
female sexuality that maybe oppressive to her. 

In contemplating more rigorously Schneemann's motiva- 
tions for making Fuses — the desire to see what she felt and to 
express what sexual pleasure felt like to her — 1 see implicit with- 
in this a desire to re-sensitize the erotic. Schneemann expresses 
in Fuses a reconnection with the erotic impulses in the body. 
This felt erotic experience brings us in proximity to chaos, 
excess, something larger than ourselves, the ecstatic. 'Hiis is 
what she succeeds in visualizing. The attempt by Schneemann 
to re-infuse the sexual image with ecstasy may be a welcomed 
addition to the contemporary vernacular of the erotic in art. 
Perhaps as artists, theorists and supporters of the sexual body 
we must actively encourage the inclusion of the ecstatic in visu- 
al production as a welcome alternative to what for many of us 
is the plasticized spectacle of mainstream images of sexual 
pleasure and the female erotic form. I'he censorship of 
Schneemann's work contrasts with the ability of her male con- 
temporaries to position the female nude any way they pleased. 


This contrast exemplifies the importance of accessing, legit- 
imizing and exploring alternative forms of representing the 
erotic female nude. Female and male artists interested in 
exploring the erotic would benefit from contemplating the 
project laid out by Schneemann throughout her career. 

Shana MacDonald is in the PhD program in Communication and 
Culture at York University. Ms. MacDonald is also an experimental 
filmmaker who recently completed a trilogy of films on the subject 
of female sexuality. 
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In Memoriam 


The Paradine Case (1 948) 


Alida Valli 

(1921-2006) gave a 
strong performance 
in Hitchcock's The 
Paradine Case but it is 
with Carol Reed's The 
Third Man, oppsite 
Joseph Gotten, 
that she achieved her 
greatest success. 


Teresa Wright 

(1918-2006) gained 
acclaim working for 
William Wyler In 
The Little Foxes, Mrs. 
Miniver and The Best 
Years of Our Lives. 

Her most memorable 
performance is in 
Hitchcock's Shadow 
of a Doubt, opposite 
Joseph Gotten. 


Shadow of a Doubt (1 943^ 
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